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tion, being then, as now, more easily attainable 
to the worldly talent of humouring the public 
caprice, than to the absolute excellence of 
the thing done. If we examine philosophically 
the cause and consequence of this tendency to- 
wards fashion in the artist, it appears to follow, 
that contemporary criticism must, being placed in 
the same circumstances with contemporary art, 
be in its turn influenced by those circumstances 
in its opinions; and find it exceedingly difficult, 
if not absolutely impossible, to speak or write of 
a fine art production, in exclusive reference to the 
fulfilment of the principles by which it will be 
judged in an after period, when the circum- 
stances themselves have ceased to operate. 

Those works of art, however, which possess 
so much of natural imitation as will obtain 
for them a certain degree of orthodox and lasting 
‘fame, do occasionally, by the revolution of time, 
re-possess themselves of the use and enjoyment of 
their early reputation, with additional advantages 
| derivable from the peculiarities suggested by the 
| recurrence of the caprice or fashion of their period 


I7 cannot be too often repeated that not to the | giving to them a mysterious value from their 
artists, but to their contemporary circumstances, suggestive motives having passed away. Thus, 
is the peculiar treatment of ideal or imitative art | What was an absolute insufficiency when a picture 
attributable. Perhaps the term ideal, as used in| Was painted, may become an individuality in the 
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own insufficiency. Imitation is his object, and 
ideality makes little or no part of his task beyond 
the ordinance or composition of his subject, which 
is in itself the most simple of contrivances. 

This period is, however, from increased acute- 
ness of perception among those that give the 
artists work, succeeded almost immediately by 
another, in which the demands upon the imita- 
tive powers are more difficult to fulfil. The 
endeavour to comprehend the wants and ire 
tentions of the general public make then a very 
considerable ingredient in success. Simple imita- 
tion of common forms are no longer sufficient to 
make subjects for pictures. Notions of beauty 
have insinuated themselves into the minds even of 
the crowd, and the painter has an additional diffi- 
culty imposed upon him. His natural imitation 
must no longer be satisfied with the first object 
that presents itself; but thought mingles with exe- 
eution, and beauty, character and refinement is 
exacted from his model, But how select? Upon 
what principle? Why is this form more beautiful 
than that? These questions seem, at first sight, 
easily answered; but if our readers will take the 
trouble to inquire into the notions of the beautiful 
among those of his acquaintance that have not had 
enough familiarity with art to have modified their 


reference to painting and sculpture, is an inac- | work that a succeeding caprice in the fashion of! judgments according to the beau ideal of Greek 


curacy; for the arts are essentially imitative; | another period will point out for admiration. 
aad the more they are studied in reference to that | Natural principles being in both cases equally 
understanding of their intention, the more per- | sbused; in the one by incompetence, in the other 
manent is their hold upon our approval. Nature by bad taste. 

itself is not ideal; it is true: neither is it subser- 
vient to fashion; for it has its immutable laws,| represent a Holy Family, was, from the circum- 
over which fashion has no control; but ideality, | stances in which he was placed—as living in the 
whether in poetry or art, is a caprice, that runs | infancy of literature as well as art, and being as 
in a certain train of imitative reasoning for a, yet unaided by the diffusion of letters consequent 
certain time; and, when the circumstances thet | on the invention of printing—incapacitated from 
directed it have been removed or modified, it is | reference to documentary costume, and unused 
only that portion connected with it that was|to the strictures of exciting criticism; he would 
founded upon the unalterable principles of | therefore take a female and an infant of his neigh- 
nature that remains to recommend it, We then  bourhood, clothed as they were clothed, and caring 


wonder at the temporary reputation of persons 
whose fame was founded upon the meretricious 
cleverness of suiting themselves entirely to their 
time’s method of thinking; the fortune making 
cleverness of common-place. that the more perfect 
its adaptation to the individuality of its own period, 
is the less capacitated to be tolerable in any 
separated from it by the revolution in opinion 
that is continually going on. Thus it frequently 
happens that the most worthy of their time in 
anything, are neither the most fashionable or 
the most amply rewarded; and we read of nume- 
rous instances of unappreciated merit, and ex- 
travagantly recompensed mediocrity. Even when 
the reverse happens to be the exception, it will 
be found, upon inquiry, that their best-liked 
works, at present, are not those that were the 
most approved of when produced, Living reputa- 


for little more than wholesomeness in model. 
| Paint them with all the industry of art that was 
| his then endowment, in entire reference to abso- 
lute imitation merely. His success is, after all his 
pains, but partial; for we cannot shut our eyes to 
the fact the work itself expresses, that it is the 
endeavouring of one who had not satisfied himself. 
Its every appearance indicates infancy of art. 
But he is nevertheless successful in appearance; 
the judgment of his period being satisfied, though 
he is not; for the hand that did so much is directed 
by a perception that saw much more. The percep- 
tion of the multitude is, however, delighted with 
the simple and unadorned indications of an object 
so presented, and does not look as yet for that close 
imitation that borders upon absolute deception. It 


‘has gone beyond their possibilities, and the artist 


| 


| 
| 


antiquity, they will begin to suspect that the task 
of selecting a standard model was in the first in- 
stance a process that took several successive gene- 
rations to accomplish, and was at an after period 


In the fifteenth century, a painter who would | only to be completed by the assistance of the 


remains, that were then in course of discovery, of 
those very Greek models. This, however, was a 
revolution in art that did not progress without 
opposition, The early patrons, or employers of 
the painter, were not composed of the young and 
beautiful; but of wrinkled popes, slim hard- 
featured cardinals, and toothless abbesses. These 
would not at once lend their assistance to the 
notion that none could be righteous that were not 
fair; or that even the Virgin herself was chosen 
with any reference to her personal beauty. Pupils 
then thundered with anathemas against the sensu- 
alities of pictorial art; and there threatened to be 
an uncivil war between the old and ugly on the 
one part, and the young and well-favoured on the 
other. Beauty, however, in the end prevailed. 
Madonnas, and St. Catharines, and St. Cecelias 
attracted male penitents in crowds to the so 
decorated churches, while congregations were not 
thinned of the lady portion of their members by 
the physical attractions of clothed St. Johns, 
and something more exposed St. Sebastians, 
There is no doubt that, in many instances, 
artists were compelled to the production of paint- 
ings in which there was a struggle to excuse some- 
thing too much of liberality in exposed form by 


is then not domineered by other obstacles than his | purity of expression in the attitudes and the counte- 
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nances. The triumph of the painter was to excite 


religious emotion by solemnity of sentiment, 
without the sacrifice of physical beauty; and in 
many instances the refinement in expression sanc- 
tified the work. All did not succeed in this. The 
difficulty was the greater from the same artist 
being employed in sacred subjects that compelled 
such observanee, and in profane compositions in 
which any amount of license was occasionally per- 
mitted. The memory of the one associated evi) 
thoughts with the other. The consequence of this 
was that the austere portion of the public, observ- 
ing that the stiff, ungainly hardness of the early 
masters was not looked upon so much in the light 
of realities as the rounded forms, beautiful propor- 
tions, and truthfully coloured representations that 
succeeded them, bestowed upon the accidentally 
associated advantages, traceable to the inefficiency 
of the early painting, the approbation that belonge« 
to an intention, and gave to their productions the 
title of religious art. They wished for paintings that 
were but as symbols, and these specimens possessed 
the character of symbols in the more completeness, 
from their incapacity to support the reputation of 
anything better. 

Here, then, we find early art appropriating to 
itself a praise for that which was in reality its 
defect; and approbation has been conferred upon 
the productions of the first painters for a quality 
that was imposed upon them by circumstances, and 
which did not arise from successful intention, but 
miscarriage. Missing what they aimed at, they 
nit something else. 

For this caprice, however, art is not responsible; 
for, until the present period, there are few in- 
stances in which artists have wilfully and deter- 
minedly repudiated the experience obtained by 
others, and so shut their eyes to the observation 
of what has been achieved in their profession as 
to either depend entirely upon their individual per- 
ceptions, and remain hard, stiff, and ugly, from in- 
ability to see nature as it is, anda refusal to imitate 
the art of others; or have obstinately imitated the 
hard stiffness of the early schools, from a determi- 
nation to be ugly upon principle. 

But there has always existed a party among 
ncn-professionals, who have admired the insuf- 
ficiencies we speak of, as if the love of ugliness was 
implanted in some minds, as a necessary variety; 
and, althongh artists may not have “ fooled 
them to the top of their bent,” they have occasion- 
ally done much to humour them in the many con- 
ceits they have successively entertained. It is 
now, owing to the fear of disturbing such ancient 
prejudice, that pictorial costume is so imperfect 
as itis. Why is it that a painter of the present 
period dares not paint a Madonna or a Holy 
Family, clothed in the habiliment of the place and 
period the picture is supposed to represent? Be- 
cause prejudice has usurped the place of truth; 
and modern notions of the Virgin and the Saviour 
have represented them as being peasantry of the 
neighbourhood of Rome, Florence, or Venice, and 
not of Jerusalem, Gallilee, and Nazareth. ‘The 
misrepresentation of the chief personages compel 
the misrepresentation of every accessory person- 
age in those pictures, and heavy cloth drapery 
are permitted to cover the bodies of the inhabi- 
tants of a country in which the slightest garments 
are sufficient; while the head is constantly ex- 
posed to the rays of a noontide sun, in a clime 
where immediate death would be, in most cases, 
the consequence of such an exposure, Here is an 
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accumulation of conventionality, positively founded ' being an authentic specimen of the state of 
upon the sheer ignorance in the inventors, that | progress of the period at which it was executed. 


has for ages fettered succeeding art in such sub- 
jects; and we find painters of great skill in all 


All modern Gothic in painting is a forgery; an 
endeavour to impose the thoughts of one age for 


matters connected with natural imitation, the| those of another. It is a representation of igno- 


only stable foundation upon which a reputation 
may be built upon, failing most completely while 
so fettered. Thus, in an Italian picture of a 
Syrian event, we have a representation of Italian 
faces, Italian costume, and Italian manners; all 
being mistakes of ancient artists, that had they 
possessed the means of reference to the true 
models we have at present, they would not them- 
selves have fallen into; yet must the painters of 
our time, no matter whether German, French, or 
British, go on in repetition of the same error, nor 
dare to attempt the originality of being right 
after such a lengthened and unbroken continuity 
of wrong. 

If an artist like Mr. Herberts, instead of con- 
descending to adulterate the many, very many, fine 
and original qualities he possesses, by the adoption 
of these Puginesque conventionalities, would enter- 
prize a reform in every such particular in imita- 
tive art, as cannot be defended by reasonable 
arguments, painting might look forward to 
emancipation from the Italian yoke to which it 
has been so long subjected; and, while it is at 
full liberty to use all that is good of the great 
masters, it would not be encumbered with their 
blunders, have to attribute to them as models so 
much of their own error, nor come into such 
similarity of appearance, when endeavouring to 
pictorially describe the same subjects. Illustrate 
sacred history, as every other history is illus- 
trated, in accordance with its own truths, and the 
field is yet untrodden by other than some few 
instances in French art. Ancient art would then 
be challenged to meet modern rivalry in the 
neutral lists of natural imitation, without the 
advantage of its own selection of regulation, 
made to suit its individual circumstances. To 
this, painters must come at last, or leave scriptural 
illustration alone, as a matter that has been ex- 
hausted; for that they should add to the difficulty 
of imitating the necessary truth. the imitation of 
imitators, and hope for the success that is only 
bestowed upon the execution that is dictated by 
independent thought, is an absurdity that repeated 
failure, even in the best, will in time demon- 
strate. Of what service is it to Mr. Herberts’s 
reputation, that he tells us, that the background 
of his picture, now in the Royal Academy Exhi- 
bition, is painted from @ very careful drawing 
made at Nazareth, when the costume of the 
inhabitants of his picture, that should have been 
an imitation of the costume of the inhabitants of 
that Nazareth, is really the imitation of the costume 
of another place at another time ; and this, be it 
noticed, not a necessity imposed upon the artist 
by the insufficiency of documentary evidence as 
to the costume of that place and time, but arising 
from either a timidity that dared not disturb a 
long-existing corruption, or a wilful adherence to 
ancient prejudice that his position dictates to him 
the duty of diseountenancing by his own practice. 
What has Gothic architecture to do with Gothic 
painting? Gothic architecture was, in its best 
period, the perfection of its style; but Gothic 
painting is, on the contrary, the infancy of arts; 
its character of style being the manner arising 
from timidity, and all that quaintness to which 
the beauty of texture is sacrificed, is but the 
adoption of something that is only tolerable as 


rance that is untrue. It is the grown man imi- 
tating the tottering step of the babe that is learn- 
ing to walk; and the mixture of undisguisable 
power and assumed feebleness compose together 
such an amount of affectation as is not satisfac- 
tory to look upon, and belongs rather to the un- 
reasoning fashion or caprice of our time, than to 
the naturally imitative department of the art of 
painting; upon his rank in which the position an 
artist will hold as a permanence among posterity 
must be measured. But, as we have remarked, 
we must look for the correction of this tendency 
in artists toa more reasonable mode of judging 
in their employers; for it is the market, after all, 
that modifies the merchandize. That such a mode 
of judging will have existence when men shall 
have learned to admire in ancient art that portion 
for which those works are worthy of admiration, 
and no other, will follow, is a consummation that 
is as natural as consequence to cause; and we be- 
lieve that nothing so politic for establishing the 
independance and respectability of modern art 
could be contrived than an occasional attempt, 
by a powerful hand, to treat sacred history in 
painting without reference to anything that has 
been done in Italy but pure sentiment and fine 
drawing from a refined beau ideal. Let every 
other part be truthful, textural imitation. To 
suppose that the costume of Syria would be less 
solemn than that we are in the habit of looking 
on in such subjects, is to suppose that the actions 
described were not solemnities; or, what is worse, 
by mixing so much of untruth in the illustration, 
to throw a shade of doubt upon the fact itself. 
There is this mischief attached to the error of 
overlooking the insufficiency of a genius—that the 
insufficiencies themselves being, in many cases, as 
much of individualities as the qualities that have 
made his fame, the uneducated mass, in the affec- 
tation of comprehending his beauties, are as likely 
to applaud his deviations from right as his most 
brilliant endowments. They who dare not attempt 
to analyze are obliged to give a receipt in full; 
and along with his beauties his faults are not only 
received without inquiry, but not unoften form 
themselves subjects for distinct panegyric. In 
fact, respectable authority may be produced to 
countenance the belief that genius must, from its 
nature, be unequal; and that one of its indica- 
tions is contempt of rule. “ What genius,” says 
Haydon, “‘senza errori’ ever enchanted the world? 
Give me the vigour of Michael Angelo, with all 
his violence; the dash of Tintoretto, with all his 
eaprice; the colour of Titian, with his want of 
drawing at first; the sweetness of Corregio, with 
his namby-pamby men; the composition of Ru- 
bens, with his flabby women; or the expression 
of Raphael, with his hardness of effect; but spare 
us from that poet, painter, musician, or moral 
character, who is so perfect that he must be ad- 
mired without the gusto of finding fault; above 
all, spare us from the Grandisons in art.” How 
much excuse for bad art would this opinion have 
furnished had not Haydon himself exemplified the 
rottenness of his theory? Where is progress to 
be looked for if the possibility of perfection is not 
taken for granted, and the hope of its attainment 
continually cherished? But, we repeat, it is not 
the fault of artists only that these things are so, 
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but the reproach of all those who are content| the acting, which, but for the perfection of artistic| sufficient power, she evidently has acquired « 
that they should be so. ' effect, would be felt, is lost in the admiration| great command over it, and is thus enabled 
Whatever extravagance or insufficiency attaches | with which we bow before the talent of the|to execute without the least appearance of 
itself to the artistic reputation of a people, belongs | artiste. ‘effort. Without all the finish and perfection in 
to the people at large. It is an evidence of a| In Grisi we have presented to as a specimen| detail that Persiani displays; or the force and 
general insufficiency in their perception of those | of intensity, although not perhaps of the highest | vigour that characterize Grisi’s performance; and 
matters; and those who undertake to teach, and | order. She possesses, a mezzo soprano voice, of | without that peculiar pathos by which Alboni 
are satisfied, by a carelessness of inquiry, to pro- | the fullest and richest quality, capable of great! with a single phrase or even note touches the 
mulgate a vicious theory, are thereby open to the | execution and also of sustaining. In all she doves | audience, we yet findin her a combination of most 
imputation of assisting to perpetuate wrong in | we have evidence of power and passion; she enters | of these qualities in a high degree, accompanied by 
that which would, by the natural tendency of the | fully into the character she is performing; but | more of refinement than belongs to any of her com- 
human mind to accumulate observation, discover | more particularly in those parts requiring force | peers. Her performance is essentially intellectual. 
and repair its own errors; for, while everything | and energy; and yet, we are touched with some | Itismind predominating over matter; and, therefore, 
else is gaining by discovery, it is difficult to be- | beautiful display of tenderness. She can at one | it is that our audiences who have been so struck 
lieve that art alone should remain unmoved amidst | time excite; at another time melt an audience; but | with her, seem utterly unable to account for the 
the universal stir, and resign entirely to the gone-|we in vain look for delicacy; we have no idea | sensation she creates. In listening to the remarks 
by celebrities of the dark ages the responsibility | presented of any degree of refinement; nor, per- | made by the people around, at any representation; 
of thinking for their successors through all time. | haps, would it be desirable. Nay, their existence | the usual observation is, that “they never saw 
H. C. M. | woah be almost incompatible with the excess of | or heard anything like it before.” Nor is this to 
jenergy that characterises Grisi’s performance. | be wondered at; where intellect can command, it 
Her execution is good, wanting the finish of | generally carries all before it. The only question 
Persiani’s; but more forcible, and better adapted | is, whether after the novelty is over, the refine- 
for the line of parts she assumes. In acting, | ment she displays, though it will ever call forth 
Grisi shows to advantage in the stronger emotions. | the enthusiasm of the few, will be appreciated by 
In these, though we may admire and feel the|the many. The same attribute belongs to her 
power with which they are pourtrayed; yet there | #cting, though surpassed in some points by one 
is a certain degree of coarseness which infuses | or other of her rivals in art;—it is faultless as a 
itself into all her representations; an ingredient, whole. While thus eulogising her, we would be 
perhaps, not altogether inseparable from the | understood to confine our observations to certain 
peculiar qualities she displays. We have thus, |characters. In all those where tho peculiar qualt- 
in these two, the representatives of opposite ex-| ties she possesses can be displayed, she will 
tremes, and if it were possible to amalgamate them, command success; but there are others, let usin- 
we should have a perfection not reasonably to be | stance Norma, for which we do not think her fitted. 
expected in anything of this earth. The mistake of her attempting such will probably 
In Alboni we do not find those distinctive marks | 'est with the manager; who, carried away with the 
that belong to the others we have delineated. Her | "#pture she now receives in characters Just suited 
voice is a contralto of sufficient power, soft in|t® her, may imagine he has an inexhaustible 
quality, and flexible, so as to command consider- | 8tore upon which he may draw just as he 
able execution, but it is weak in the middle part, | chooses. 
and consequently shews that, as yet, she has not! We have thus glanced at the general qualities 
attained to the full extent of the vocal art. This | Possessed by the four female singers who now 
may be remedied, but unless it is, her best efforts | Principally attract the attention of the public, 
will be always marred in effect. She possesses | each possessing something peculiar to themselves. 
both delicacy and intensity, but not in any degree | The question that arises is—Can any rules be 
to that of the first which characterises Persiani, | ¢*tracted for general guidance from noticing the 
or, of the second, that abounds in Grisi; with far | points in which each or all excel? The usual 
more tenderness than Persiani, she wants her re-| impression is, that these are natural gifts, and, 
finement; without the power and passion that belong | that by merely giving way to some impulse of 
to Grisi, she is yet altogether without coarseness, the moment, all the effects we are witness to may 
If there is any quality which may be said to be pecu- | be attributed. To this doctrine we entirely demur, 
liarly her own, it might, perhaps, be pathos; and and shall probably in some future number show, 
the rich tones of her voice not a little contribute | hat while we grant natural abilities, yet the 
to produce this effect in the opera of Semirumide, | #¢tual results may be traced to the observance of 
This was especially observable, and was in no|™ere mechanical rules, J 
slight degree the cause of the sensation she pro- oe 
duced. In the other characters in which we have Se 
seen her, she was not so happy; partly owing to the THE CONVENTIONALITY OF THE 
want of power in the middle part of the voice; for DRAMA, 
it must be clear that where the voice still requires | Ir we look back through the history of the stage, 
cultivation, it is impossible that the full expression | we shall notice that it is made up of a series of 
can be given, even where the natural feeling or | epochs, and seems to jump from celebrity to 
soul exists; as we have before observed, that ex- | celebrity; succeeding singularity producing, as it 
pression implies a perfect command over the in-| were, @ series of prominences; even like an actor 
strument. who passes over passages with less notice than 
We now come to Jenny Lind. Some of our | their fair deserving, in order to obtain the greater 
contemporaries have found a difficulty in speaking | brillianey in what he calls the points of the charac- 
of this lady, and have, consequently, done nothing | ter. It is difficult to arrive at a satisfactory solu- 
but break out into extravagant language, literally | tion of the cause of this, We are not quite sure 
conveying no meaning whatever. It needs but| that many of our groatest names upon the stage 
to bring her to the test of classification, and we | owe their fame entirely to their absolute superiority 
arrive at once and without any difficulty at the | to those that succeeded them. Indeed we are not 
proper estimation of her merits and her position. | sure that the positive qualities of the lesser lights 
Jenny Lind has a soprano voice, not naturally so|that follow their sudden blaze are not more 
flexible as this quality of yoice usually is. With |intensely brilliant than their own, but that 




















MUSICAL EXPRESSION. 


We have said that feeling, soul, or any other term 
that may be applied to mean this quality, is the 
perception of the beautiful in the individual, and 
that the possession enabled the possessor to give 
vent to the impression any subject may make on 
him, in such @ manner as to give the idea of what 
is generally called expression. It is, however, 
clear that all cannot have cxactly the same quality 
of perception; and this variety is the cause of 
different styles in different persons. It would be 
impossible to enter minutely into the many pecu- 
liarities observable; but there are, notwithstanding, 
distinctive characters of styles, resulting from 
some peculiarity in the perception. The chief of 
these are delicacy and intensity; each of these 
might be again subdivided into many minute 
branches, but there appear to be sufficiently broad 
bases on which these may rest to give to them a 
distinct place in the perception of the beautiful. 
The observations we propose to make, would 
resolve themselves into all the abstrusities of me- 
taphysical disquisitions, if, fortunately, through 
the rivalry of the two Italian Operas, we did not 
possess examples so sufficiently prominent as to 
make them practical. We have Persiani, Grisi, 
Alboni, and, last, thought not least, Jenny Lind. 
In Persiani we have an example of the first qua- 
lity - delicacy. Under this head we might include 
refinement and tenderness, for they are neces- 
sarily ingredients which enter into the composi- 
tion, though, of course, in different degrees. With 
a high soprano voice, not naturally strong, yet by 
art rendered sufficiently powerful, Persiani de- 
lights by the extreme delicacy of her perception; 
there is a refinement in every passage she does 
bordering on what we almost call fastidiousness— 
an exquisite finish that renders the most minute 
part of her performance as perfect as her general 
conception of the whole character; but of tender- 
ness there is only a small portion. In hearing Persi- 
ani, we are delighted, astonished, nay, charmed; 
but she does not make us feel: she will never 
work up an audience to emotion; the applause 
she compels results from the perfect specimen of 
art presented. If there is little of tenderness in 
Persiani’s representations, there is less still of 
intensity; if, indeed, she possesses any. It is for 
this reason that she does not excel in acting. She 
is not sufficiently absorbed in the character, She 
almost always gives evidence of preparing herself 
for some exquisite display of vocal art which we 
know will follow, and being carried away by this; 
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the eye is more prepared to look on them 
undazzled. Thus the great triumph of an actor 
is originality. Some once in a playgoer’s lifetime 
arises a bold spirit, who is determined to think 
for himself, and goes back to nature for his model; 
he there sees, or thinks he sees, some novel 
mode of personation, depending on some conse- 
quential spring that, operating largely upon 
humanity, has not yet received sufficient consider- 
ation from preceding artists, The variety of tem- 
peraments that separate the races of mankind, infi- 
nitely modify the indications of effect that the 
accidents of life have upon the senses. The dignity 
of John Kemble, and the sudden burst of passion 
of Edmund Kean, were equally applicable to the 
same event, supposing the sufficient difference of 
temperament existent in the hero represented ; 
each would be natural effects to those whose 
nature or temperament were similar; and each 
would find confirmation of the exactitude of their 
delineation, either in the consciousness of self or 
the observation of others, that had been acquired 
by every one of their audience. 

Thus, it is more than probable, that to make a 
celebrity on the stage it requires a certain amount 
of forgetfulness in an audience; and that acting is, 
perhaps, the only art that does not owe improve- 
ment to accumulation. There is no perfection to 
be looked for in an actor; for there is not, nor 
cannot be, any universally-received model by which 
to measure his amount of success. An insensible 
progress, by a gradual modification, that perfected 
as it proceeded, always resolves itself into a mono- 
tony upon the stage. In fact, it could be nothing 
else than a conventionality polished into dulness, 
‘The actor of genius has always taken the town by 
surprise; and he has been succeeded by the 
scholar, the student, and the painstaker. ‘Thus, 
by what we hear of Betterton, we find that he 
was of noble person and fine elocution, This 
clocution was polished into tameness and exceed- 
ing scholarship by Quin, until the stage was clas- 
sicalised into a pulpit for mere speech-making. 
Men admired ; they could do no other; for the inten 
tion was allowed to be orthodox, and it was sup 
ported by classical authority; all the dullards of 
the time that made its literature writ for it. What 
a glorious time for Grub-street, when dull poems 
were passed upon the public for dramas, and the 
actors were mere readers of blank verse. We 
have but to look into the tragedies of this period 
to be informed of the stilted reign of the classic 
drama; when translations of Voltaire and the 
school he sprung from, usurped the place of 
Shakspeare. Men, we say, admired all this; 
but they went to sleep; they talked politics 
between the acts of Cato, and composed 
themselves into a snooze when the perform- 
ance recommenced, But David Garrick suddenly 
appeared among them. No—not among them, 
but at a minor theatre ata distant part of London; 
and the inhabitants of St. James's were seen to go 
in crowds to that, to them unknown locality, Well- 
close-square. The two classic temples were empty, 
and the Royalty was full? From what? From the 
attraction provided by the original view of human 
nature furnished to the play-goer by an insol- 
vent wine-merchant, who had taken to the stage 
after some six months study in his desert of a 
counting-house; in which study nature alone had 
been his model, incognisant of all those conven- 
tionalities of the stage, that he would have been 
compelled to adopt had he prefaced his London 
«xperiment by a long apprenticeship to provin- 
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cial routine. The effect of this upon the public 
was instantaneous; away went the classicists, and 
away went Quin, their high priest. The bad 
poems, called plays, still continued, for the literary 
portion struggled to maintain the existence of a 
system upon which their individual existence de- 
pended; but the actor was not identified with any 
of their productions, and Shakspeare, on whose 
excellence his fame was built, recommenced his 
ascent to the pinnacle of appreciation at which 
he is now placed. It appears that Garrick was 
satisfied with the revolution that he had accom- 
plished, by introducing natural acting in the place 
of artificial or rhetorical speech-muking; for we 
do not find that he did much for the stage in re- 
spect to costume; and we know that he was con- 
tented to act Macbeth in high-heeled shoes and a 
bag wig. His reputation was conquered at once, 
and by storm; and he retained it rather by con- 
tinued intellectual effort, in his own person, than 
by attention to the accegsories that assist in pro- 
moting the deception of the scene. But the same 
generation may not be taken by storm twice over; 
they get guarded against surprise, and will take 
time to consider before they award their approba- 
tion to the next candidate. Therefore is the town 
to be taken alternately by sap and assault; and 
we find that the latter was the Kemble mode of 
attack; after his sister, the great Siddons, had 
failed in the first. Then a new species of excel- 
lence took possession of the stage, made up rather 
of extreme painstaking as a whole, that en- 
deavoured at the completeness of a work of art, 
which would bear the closest examination than 
that broad brilliancy in parts that gets effect from 
carelessness at times. Thus was the reputa- 
tion of Siddons and Kemble a gradual affair. 
Their conception was not a whole at first; but 
the bit by bit accomplishment of intense study. 
When the conception was complete in its man- 
ner in the mind, the means of its development 
were still a study, and all the advantages of acces- 
sories were called in to aid it. Scenery and cos- 
tume were had recourse to, and the personal advan- 
tages of the two artists no doubt mainly suggested 
the character of conception they selected. It was that 
which allowed more enlarged use of those personal 
advantages, and quietness, repose, and graceful 
attitude made a considerable porticn of its ingre- 
dients. The Roman features of John Kemble 
caused the selection of Corivlanus, Brutus, Cato, 
and these were not acted upon the stage as men, 
but us Romans, the word Roman at that time 
representing an abstract idea of a magnificent 
looking stoic, that was not governed by the same 
sensations as common mortals, The notions of the 
ancients were taken from their statues and their 
poems, rather than their history; and they were 
put on the stage rather to speak proverbs than to 
utter the thoughts of men. Thus grew up a new 
school of conventionality; for he that played Cato 
by choice was not fitted for Richard or Othello, 
Cato we know to be far above such a prejudice 
as jealousy. But this reputation, acquired, as it 
were by sap, and seeming to present such good 
reasons for everything, pervaded every portion of 
the drama, and all actors for a considerable 
period, with, perhaps, the exception of George 
Frederick Cooke, were either imitations of the 
Kemble manner, or so influenced by it as to belong 
to it in classification. Thus, all those peculiarities 
that suited the physical advantages of the leading 
actor became conventionalities to the drama, and 
models for those whose personal fitness would not 


have suggested their adoption; and we thus had 
many characters invented in which John Kemble’s 
appearance became the excuse for much that has 
not kept upon the stage since he left it; such, for 
instance, as Penruddock, in the Wheel of Fortune ; 
Octavian, in the Mountaineers, &c., &c.; and thea- 
trical matters were settling down into their ancient 
dulness, when the town was again taken by storm 
in the person of Edmund Kean. Existing con- 
ventionalities were sent at once to Hades upon the 
appearance of the new meteor, The classical and 
literary, who were again usurping the direction of 
natural feeling, and teaching people to admire by 
rule, and applaud by precedent, after a feeble attempt 
to resist the intruder, were scattered to the four 
winds, and a new era in acting commenced. The 
Kemble school was no more the model; and along 
with its stiffness, which the imitators had substi- 
tuted for its refinement, was swept away much 
that it would have been advantageous to retain. 
The new mannerism of electric effects and intervals 
of inattentiveness, that could only be successfully 
assumed by the genius by whom it was invented, 
introduced the class of stage-roarers, bullies of 
the drama, that made acting to consist simply of 
stunning forte and whispered piano brought into 
extravagance of contrast; and the new conven- 
tionality was getting as offensively impertinent as 
the late had been monotonously sententious. This, 
be it understood, does not apply to the chief of 
either party, but to the conventionality that was 
founded on their styles. 

Thus are we at the present time. We 
want something new. We have much ex- 
cellence upon the stage; but it is not original 
excellence. It is conventional excellence that 
the time has passed by. Our acting is not 
suggested by the period in which we live. It may 
be as good of its kind as any of the styles to 
which it belongs; but there is not enough new- 
ness in the style, to satisfy the exactions of play- 
goers. Some of Mrs. Butler's performances have 
been as near perfection in the manner of her 
family, and of the time when that family made its 
reputation, as it is in the power of mind to con- 
ceive; but it does no longer astonish as well as 
satisfy. What, then, would we have? We can- 
not undertake a reply to this question; but we 
can point out two specimens of a new dramatic 
view of nature, that seems to indicate the time's 
necessity—Jenny Lind, and Rose Cheri. We 
believe that the drama is much influenced by the 
opinions of a people, on other matters, and if we 
look to art, in its present phase of progress, 
represented by exceeding textural finish and 
naturalness of composition, and look again at 
our literature, that now almost embodies itself 
in Charles Dickens, whose peculiar excellence 
is clothed in a similar minuteness of detail, and 
the same descriptive completeness, we shall 
find that the two dramatic artists we have named, 
have more in common with those qualities than 
any other. There is a new draft upon nature 
required among actors. The conventionalities of 
the stage must be entirely got rid of, and a return 
to the inartificialness of pure sensation, unalloyed 
by the fancifulness of any, must now be the study of 
those who wou!'d hope to disturb the drama, from 
the stagnation that corrupts it. 

Tue TRUNKMAKER, 
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DESIGNS FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 
CLUB-HOUSE.—No. 3. 


Having prepared our readers to expect from us 
another paper on this subject, we will not detain 
them by impertinent apologies for prolonging our 
notice. Accordingly, we resume our comments at 
once by pointing to No. 59, another anonymous 
production, as being equally, or in some respects, 
still more, remarkable for its plan, although not 
so well arranged upon the whole. The entrance 
was placed at the angle of the two fronts, which 
was curved off, within a break, and presented 
externally a small Corinthian loggia of three 
open inter-columns, forming within a perfect 
circle about 23 feet in diameter, with twelve 
columns. From this open rotunda the vestibule 
was carried diagonally across the plan, so as 
nearly to meet the corridor leading to the coffee- 
room in the rear building; thereby greatly abridg- 
ing, in comparison with some of the other plans, 
the approach from the street to that room. 
Another advantage resulting from this peculiarity 
of plan was, that it enabled the architect to intro- 
duce between the two drawing-rooms on the upper 
floor, a circular room over the loggia, which com- 
manded a very desirable view of both streets. 
So far all was exceedingly good—we may say 
excellent,—and the sections of this design, or at 
any rate, of that portion of it, must have been 
particularly interesting. On the other hand, 
there were some disadvantages, one of them 
being, that the morning-room, placed in the East 
front, was neeessarily much more limited in its 
length than it otherwise might have been, owing 
to the oblique direction of the entrance corridor, 
which cut off an angle of the space in that portion 
of the plan. Again: although the circular loggia 
was exceedingly tasteful as well as novel in idea, 
it being no higher than the ground-floor, the 
order was necessarily small. Elegance there was, 
but importance was wanting. And this remark 
applies to the exterior generally; for though the 
elevations showed considerable study as well as 
taste, the features were on a smaller scale than 
would befit a building of the class in such a 
situation; while, owing to the angle of the two 
frontages being cut off, the Pall-Mall front, for 
which greater extent is to be desired, was con- 
siderably reduced in breadth. Under other cir- 
cumstances, or as a villa, much might be made 
of that design; but it was not exactly suited for 
a piece of street architecture; nor sufficiently 
palatial in character for an aristocratic club- 
house. This last objection has been urged by the 
Builder, against No. 38 (E. B. Lamb); but, with- 
out attempting to explain what its own idea of 
the “palatial” is. Most assuredly that design 
was not at all in the Buckingham Palace style; 
for it was marked by great nobleness of manner, 
by singular unity of composition, and by both 
richness and boldness of details, most of which 
displayed original thinking, and all of them, the 
feeling of the artist as well as the study of the 
architect. To all which merits were added those 
valuable qualities, breadth and repose,—qualities 
in which most of the other designs—even the 
best of them were deficient. Loftiness there cer- 
tainly was, for this design showed a grandiose 
mass, very little, if at all less than eighty feet high 
from the pavement in Pall-Mall, that front being 
about one-third higher than wide. We know not 
whether Blenheim answers to our contemporary’s 
idea of the “ palatial;” we not, or he 





would have discovered in No, 38 much of Van- 
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brugh’s energy and greatness of manner, with a 
copiousness and refinement as to forms and detail, 
which that master seems never to have aimed at, 
or even thought of. There was another design— 
we regret that we are unable to point it out by its 
number in the list— which bore some general 
resemblance to No. 38, in its composition and 
in the mode of grouping the windows; but the 
resemblance served only to make the disparity 
between the two productions all the more striking, 
and, to confirm us more strongly than ever in our 
opinion, that as much depends upon the treat- 
ment of style as on style itself. Mere nor- 
mal correctness will never bring out the better 
qualities and capabilities of any style. As well 
might we hope to write poetry by means of a 
grammar and dictionary, as to produce an artisti- 
cal composition in architecture by the ordinary 
process of concocting a design out of a bit of this, 
and a bit of t’other. In No. 38 there was perfect 
consistency, the interior being of a piece with the 
exterior, yet though of a piece with it, had suitable 
distinction of character, and was most pleasingly 
diversified in its parts. The sections, which, in this 
case, happened to be shown, displaying a scries 
of well imagined designs for all the principal 
rooms, some of which would have formed most 
excellent subjects for perspective views. . This 








set of drawings was not advantageously placed, | 


it being hung just where a projecting pier in the 
room threw a deep shadow on the wall; owing to 
which unfavourable circumstance it was, probably, 
passed by almost unnoticed by the gentlemen 
of the club. It is strange that a production of 
such quality should not have obtained one of 
the premiums. And yet, upon reflection, we do 
not see how the club could, with any decency, 
have bestowed the second premiun: upon it, sup- 
posing the first still to have been given as it now 
is. To select for their marked approbation two 
designs that manifested almost the opposite ex- 
tremes of faste and ability, would have been a 
startling contradiction; whereas, now the club 
have shown their consistency, at any rate by 
selecting for the premiums, two that are exceed- 
ingly well matched, the one being almost twin 
brother to the other in “point of petitesse, and 
namby-pamby mediocrity. Let us be just; the 
club have shown by their choice, if not very much 
taste or nous most admirable consistency. 

Of the other designs which most attracted our 
notice, we must now speak more briefly. No. 23 
would scarcely have engaged our attention at all 
but for Mr. Salvin’s name—which name was 
affixed to such an exceedingly poor production as 
to cause us equal disappointment and surprise, 
We did not suppose, indeed, that Mr. Salvin 
possessed any peculiar forte in Italian composi- 
tion; taking him to be, on the contrary, wholly 
unpractised in that style; still if only as a con- 
sequence of his affection for the Elizabethan (in 
which style he is said to have sent in a very 
striking design for the Carlton Club-house), we 
should have imagined that if he took up the first- 
mentioned style at all, he would treat it with some 
degree of gusto, giving us something at least rich 
and piquant, though partaking perhaps of gro- 
tesqueness. Even sheer meness. would 
have been preferrable to the insipidity and vulgar 
Cockneyism of that performance. Having suc- 
ceeded no better, Mr. Salvin would have done 
well to withhold his name, as with infinitely 
less reason has been done by the author of 


No. 23. The last-mentioned design, which we 





heard attributed first to Mr. Mocatta, and after- 
wards to Mr. Railton, was a sufficiently striking 
yet very unequal composition. It differed most 
widely from the two premiated designs, if in nothing 
else, in the paucity of its windows, of which it 
showed only one row above the ground-floor, 
with no more than five windows in the longer 
front, and three in the other. From this, it 
might be supposed, that the whole must have 
presented a somewhat blank appearance; instead 
of which it was rich, if not exactly crowded also, 
to; excess at any rate, in the upper part, namely, 
the order and attic above it, where there was a 
most injudicious profusion of sculpture and other 
decoration—injudicious, if only because it must 
have positively startled the club by its prodigality. 
Putting both cost and suitableness for the occasion 
out of the question—it was excessive. Above the 
upper floor windows the whole may be said to have 
been actually embossed with sculpture, it being 
filled in with figures immediately over the windows, 
and in the frieze of the entablature; again, in the 
pannels of the attic, besides all which there were 
small caryatid Victorias introduced as cantilivers 
in the cornice. If it is not to bedenied that decora- 
tion was here at least consistently kept up, it 
was carried to such degree as to destroy repose, 
and moreover throw the lower part of the eleva- 
tions out of keeping with the upper. It is curious 
to observe how apt architects are to run into ex- 
tremes; either to mistake the absence of all orna- 
ment, or even of finish, for simplicity, and accord- 
ingly serve up to us the merest water gruel of 
design, or else accumulate ornament upon orna- 
ment till the fabric is almost concealed by its 
embellishments. The perspective view accompany- 
ing this design was one of the best, if not the very 
best drawing of that kind—admirably drawn, and 
touched in a most masterly manner. No. 35, by 
Messrs. Allom and Cross, had also the advantage— 
no inconsiderable one—of being ably represented 
in the perspective. As to the design itself, how- 
ever, it did not answer to what we expected from 
Mr. Allom, for it amounted to no more than a 
passably fair specimen of Italian, without much 
novelty of any kind. One irregularity there was 
which, although we are no rigid precisians, we 
think would have been better avoided; the Pall- 
Mall front having only single columns, and the 
other coupled ones. We were far better satisfied 
with the interior views, especially that of the 
corridor, which, though sober in its architecture, 
was a very effective bit, and formed a pleasing 
scenic vista, Yet we doubt if it was quite so 
matter-of-fact as it ought to have been, for it im- 
pressed us as being of greater extent than the plan 
warranted, a sort of imposition—but we will say 
no more on that head. 

In No. 40 (J. Johnson), it was not at all difficult 
to recognize the architect of the neighbouring 
building erected last year at the corner of Charles- 
street, in the square. It showed the same taste 
for a great diversity of features, amounting almost 
to an assemblage of studies either from different 
buildings, or for different designs, yet though many 
of the parts were clever as such studies, the whole 
was not so well studied as could be wished. The 
architect’s ideas appeared to have come upon him 
somewhat tumultuously, leaving him no time for 
selection. The perspective view belonging to this 
design was, like that of No. 25, an admirably 
executed drawing. No. 41, which declared its 
authorship pretty distinctly, did not please us so 
well as some other things we have seen by Messrs, 
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Wyatt and Brandon, for there wax more of mere 
prettiness about it than beauty; while for a club- 
house something like nobleness is or should be a 
sine qua non. As tothe plan we cannot speak, 
and as to the four small interior views, they 
seemed to us to denote but very so-soish taste, and 
the rooms shown in them to be of too low pro- 
portions. 

No. 44, by Mr. Owen Jones, might very well 
have found favour at Brighton when George the 
Fourth was King—or rather, when he was the 
Prince. In the same atmosphere as the Pavilion, 
its eccentricity would have been tolerable; but in 
Pall- Mall it would have had nothing to keep it in 
countenance, unless some of the Gothic designs 
produced for the same purpose had been carried 
into execution there also. The plan was almost 
as eccentric as the style; at any rate, the cutting 
off an angle of the building, and thereby lessening 
the Pall-Mall front, and spoiling two rooms within, 
partook of arbitrary whim. Even supposing that 
it was particularly desirable to obtain a window 
exactly at the corner of the two streets, the archi- 
tect ought most assuredly to have formed the 
rooms thero into some regular shape, when 
in endeavouring to remove deformity, he would 
have had a chance of hitting upon some equally 
happy and fresh idea, No, 50 was spoken of by 
us last week; so we pass on to No. 57 (G. Alex- 
ander), which was eminently entitled to be con- 
sidered a specimen of columniation, for in addition 
to super-columniation (viz, a Doric and Ionic 
order crowned by an attic order), all the inter- 


columns were filled in with Venetian ir 


and their columns, to the number of nine of them 
on a floor in the longer front, and five in the other. 
Tho composition, therefore, so far resembled the 
loggia of the Basilica at Vicenza. 

Whether that precedent would have propitiated 
Mr. Gwilt, or whether Mr. Alexander cares a fig 
for either Mr, Gwilt or his opinions, we know 
not; but that critic has anathematised Holkham 
on account of the frequency of its Venetian win- 
dows, which he declares to be so often repeated 
(there are seven of them in one of the fronts) as 
to be “actually disgusting!” 

Further than this, we will not attempt to con- 
tinue our comments, for our notes begin to fail, 
and our space is becoming contracted, But, by 
way of general recapitulation, we may observe 
that, out of the sixty-nine designs, twenty-five 
—and some of those of more than the average 
merit—were anonymous. To say the truth, the 
average fell below the standard of our anticipa- 
tions. ‘The greater part of the names were com- 
paratively obscure ones—at least, unknown to 
ourselves; nor, those of Tattersall, and Fowler 
and Fisk, excepted, are they likely to become 
more generally or more advantageously known in 
consequence of the competition, the entering 
which at all must have been actual desperation on 
the part of many, unless thoy built their hopes 
upon the utter ignorance and thorough bad taste 
of the club. As to the club themselves, they 
managed matters very imprudently, beginning at 
the wrong end, and putting the cart before the 
horse, by deciding first and exhibiting the de- 
signs afterwards. If they would still have come 
to the same decision, or if they are now determined 
to abide by their present choice, it matters not; 
but we are of opinion, and most others appear to 
be so likewise, that the result would have been 
very different had the contrary course been pur- 
sued, Such course, it must be confessed, bas 
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never yet been adopted. So far from it, that even 
an exhibition of the designs at all is of exceed- 
ingly rare occurrence in the history of competi- 
tions. Yet the very circumstance of an exhibi- 
| tion de premiere instance having never been tried 
| by us, is, to ourselves, a very strong argument in 
| favour of the experiment being made, if only for 
experiment’s sake; and the Army and Navy Club 
| would have gained credit in many ways, had it 
| ventured to originate a precedent of liberality and 
discretion. Inexperienced in such matters them- 
selves—and they now seem to plead inexperience 
as their best excuse—it would have been but mere 
| discretion in them to have sounded the opinions of 
others previously to coming to a fixed determina- 
tion among themselves. Though as to fixed de- 
| termination, that seems as far off as at first, if 
there be truth in what is now rumoured; namely, 
that there is to be a second competition, limited to 
only six from among the original competitors, those 
included who obtained the premiums. If such be 
really the case, if only four other competitors, be- | 
sides the two successful ones, are to be admitted, we 
must call it rather unjust; for there certainly 
were more than four other designs which were 
very much better in every respect than Nos, 28 
}and 55, Neither would there be any particular 
| justice in affording another chance of success to 
those parties whose success, so fur from satisfying 
| the club, has reduced then to the necessity of re- 
voking their decision, Surely, the club have suffi- 
cient experience—well paid for experience, too,— 
of those parties already. No; let them now choose 
six fresh competitors from among those who 
| showed themselves better entitled to premiums in 
| the first instance; and, if disposed to behave hand- 
somely, they would agree to pay a moderate sum 
—say, £50 a-piece—to the authors of the five de- 
signs which must, of necessity, be again set aside. 
While such additional sum for designs would not 
ruin the club, those who were invited to try again 
ought to be able to prepare for the second occa- 
sion with the certainty of obtaining some little, 
| though inadequate, remuneration for their double | 
labour. 
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| EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. | 
| 


| 
(Continued from our last.) 


No. 471, Portraits of the Misses Napier, and 
Mrs. Philip Miles, Daughters of His Excellency | 
the Lieut. Governor of Guernsey ; T. Mogford, A| 
group of four very beautiful female heads, cleverly 
varied in view, and having much individuality of| 
expression. The fair-haired lady has a purity of | 
sentiment in her aspect, that is scllom equalled 
in what is called ideal composition. 

No, 472, The St. Gothard’> Pass—A Scene at 
Giornico, on the Ticino, Italy; W. Linton. A ver 
fine landscape as to composition. The foreground, 
however, might be more truthful in detail. The 
water ieee to us to want transparency. Mr. 
Linton having for so long a period devoted him- | 
self to the production of historical landscape, has: 
let conventionality do some harm to his accuracy | 
of perception. But the period in which we live | 
insists upon the truth, and the whole truth, | 

No. 473, Portrait of a Lady; J. Miller. Quiet 
and inartificial; but much advantaged by its sim- | 

licity. 
. No, 479, Portrait of Himself; J. K. Hunter. | 
A powerfully painted head. The costume in 

which the artist has ted himself is somethin, 
singular. We mistook the | saga for an intel- 
lectual shoemaker. There is a spice of radicalism 
ever and anon discoverable in Scottish art. 

No, 482, Summer; H, W. Stewart. A young 





irl seated in the broad sunshine, a picture very 

autifal for colour; besides being well-drawn, 
and as far as we can judge, on the height at which 
it is placed, well painted. We do not know Mr. 
Stewart; but this picture assures us that he is 
an artist of whom we shall hear again, 

No. 483, Portrait of Henry i. Hooles, Esq., 
Green Lane Works, Sheffield—Presented by his 
Workmen; J. G. Middleton. A good portrait of 
the man; and, moreover, a character of counte- 
nance that indicates so much of the milk of 
human kindness, as accounts for the circumstance 
that produced the painting of the picture. 

No. 484, The Christian Church during the 
Persecutions of the Pagan Emperors of Rome; ¥. 
R. Pickersgill. Certainly the best picture we 
have seen by the artist; and also one that gives 
an earnest of much better to come. The scene is 
in the interior of a catacomb, in which a congrega- 
tion of early Christians have met to hear the word. 
The centre of the picture is occupied by tho 
preacher, whose figure intercepts, or nearly so, 
the light of the lamp that illuminates the group. 
In face of the holy man, who looks towards the 
spectator’s left, are seated an old man, who 
listens, with an expression of alarm, to some 
noise without. His elder daughter supports upon 
her bosom the cheek of a younger sister, who seems 
to look up to heaven with an ideality of enjoy- 
ment, as contemplating the happiness of the 
change her fragile delicacy seems to intimate as 
not far distant. The thought of this accounts for 
the grief and attentiveness of her elder. In the 
front sits a — mother, who leans forward over 
the infant sleeping in her lap, addressing herself 
to a symbol of the crucifix she holds in her hand. 
Behind her is seated a blind cripple leaning upon 
his crutch, And beyond is the face of a young 
girl. The right hand background represents the 
ascending stairs, that leads from the vault, at the 
top of which, and on the side wal), there are shadows 
of persons that intercept the daylight. A man points 
upwards, and directs the attention of another to 
the intruders; another is in the act of drawing a 
sword, but is withheld by an alarmed female. 
Between this group and the spectator is a mother, 
who presses her child to her bosom; and the im- 
mediate foreground is occupied by a female, who, 
having caught the alarm, has turned quickly round 
towards the cavern entrance. The great recom- 
mendation of this picture is the perfection with 
which it tells its story; and its chief deficiencies 
are occasional incorrectness in design, a certain 
coarseness of manipulation, and a want of truth 
in light. The head of the female who arrests the 
drawing of the sword is very beautiful, although 
the model is something Keepsakeish. The wo- 
man who embraces her child, we think to have 
seen before in some “ Massacre of Innocents;” but 
if it is a plagiarism, it is so well manayed that we 
forgive it. The we of the fair-haired female 
near the light is much too long, and the head of 
her sister is too small; while the old man should 
have been complimented with something more of 
intellectuality, if only for the credit of the early 
Christians. t he foreshortening of the babe asleep 
is ineorrect, and besides various disproportions, 
there is, moreover, a mannerism in the hands, 

No. 485, Village of Arglez, Valley of the Laa- 
vedan Pyrences; W. Oliver. A brilliant land- 
scape, in a style that might be improved into ex- 
cellence without altering an intention. 

No. 486, Shrine of the Sepulchre Eglise, St. 
Florentine, Ambroise—peasants and pilgrims at de- 
votion; J. C, Robinson. By some strange mis- 
treatment, the ts and pilgrims are less alive 
in appearance than the carved figures of the shrine. 
With more truth of finish in the pilgrims, the 
shrine would be im 

No. 488, The Miller's Boat; F. R. Lee, R.A. 
Many of the early masters in landscape entrusted 
the execution of the figures introduced into their 
compositions to the hands of those to whom 
figure-painting was not a difficulty, Their works, 
no doubt, gained much by the contrivance. There 
is very much of the beautiful in this landscape, 
but the figures are most disagreeable to look upon, 
and destroy any attempt at deception in every 
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other part of the picture. That uncomfortable | covery of the tired horses from their just-completed 
bit of red is there to tell us it is all make-believe. | efforts, while the just-risen sun tips the canvass, 
No. 490, The Fair Maid of Perth and the Glee' tilt with a touch of gold. Even the dog, that 
Maiden listening at the dungeon-wall of the Duke of hesitates with his lifte paw, to disturb the parting 
Rothsay: R. 8. Lauder. A splendidly-managed | between the relations, has a sentiment about him, 
composition, both as to line and colour; the flesh | and is a trait in the picture that would be pointed 
deliciously painted. Indeed, as far as painting} to in an ancient master as evidence of ertinct 
and colour goes, every part is most satisfactory. | refinement. This painting is altogether a splendid 
We have only to regret the remindment, here and | production. 
there, of a certain amount of inexactuess in pro-| No. 512, Cattle; E. Willis. Cleverly grouped, 
portion that will not assemble these well-painted | and well drawn. 
and well-drawn details in reasonableness of rela-| No. 515, The Deserter’s Home; R. Redgrave, A. 
tionship to each other. The heads of both the! A deserter has reached the home of his child- 
figures are too small. There, is, however, almost! hood, and is surrounded by his father, mother, 
enough of other qualities to make the picture a| sisters, and, perhaps, his wife, who are pre- 
most desirable acquisition. There is a rich melody | paring for him refreshment; when they are sud- 
of colour throughout that is not the result of mere | denly disturbed by the hasty entrance of a boy 


tact, but is founded upon the theory that has had to inform them of the approach of a party of 
experiment for an instructor. | 


0. 491, View of Mole Shabod, North Wales; 
T. Danby. We are glad to find this artist quit- 
ting his will-’o-the-wisp of ideality that has so 
long lured him from the true path of imitative art 
into the imagination of strange effects instead 
of learning to observe the true ones. This is a 
very beautiful picture, quite as original in style 
as any among the most eccentric of the artist's 
productions. Here is the a of the painter, 
that produces its own individuality of observation, 
and represents the truth it sees without a bit of 

shall we say the word?-—yes; why not?— 
HUMBUG about it. A picture like this does more | 
for Mr. Danby’s reputation than a score of the | 
eccentric conventionalities that his pencil has 
lately perpetrated. Here we have all the imitative | 
qualities of a landscape, endowed with a solemnity | 
of sentiment that arrests the mind to think and | 
imagine for itself. 

0. 489, Hastings, from under the East Cliffs ; | 
J.D. Harding. Mr. Harding improves rapidly as, 
an oil painter. This picture contains much truth, | 


able in the narrow shoulders of the father. 


soldiers; and, through the open door, we perceive 
a corporal’s guard beyond, and at no great distance 
from the house, in the interior of which all is 
confusion and terror. The faces of the entire of 
this group are painted with all the accustomed 
care of the artist; that of the boy entering the 
door, which is in semi or reflected light, is excel- 
lent; and the still life of every part is satisfactory, 
both as to textural finish and atmospheric con- 
ar but there is a petitesse in the drawing 
throughout. ‘This is more particularly remaik- 
The 


| foreshortening of the arms of the boy is, on the 


other hand, excellent. It seems, to us, that the 
ground- 
stood. 

room for the three females between the table and 
the wall beyond. Let Mr. Redgrave do, as we 
have evidence that Raphael did, even in the cabinet 
specimen now in the National Gallery; let him 
prepare the cartoon of his picture completely as 
to drawing before he begins to paint, and then 
such inaccuracies would be easily remedied, that, 


and with more of textural finish in the foreground | when a picture is advanced to a certain point may 
group of still life, its value would be greatly in-|be regretted, but cannot be altered. Speaking 
creased. If Mr. Harding watches the signs of the | of petitesse, who are intended to smoke those 
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mother are apparent. There is a fine perception 
of light and shade throughout this picture, and, 
we hope to see much more by Mr. Compton, 
whose name, as an artist, we have not seen before. 
Above all things, let him draw continually until 
correctness is no longer an effort. Then will 
everything else take care of its own progress. 
Let him also prepare a cartoon for every picture, « 
the best way is always the shortest. 

No, 528, Sunset in the Hills; H. G. Hine. Clever, 
but something ungrateful as to subject. A mere 
remarkableness in effect is not always enough for 
a picture. 

Yo. 529, A Woodland Scene; H. Jutsum. A 
very beautifully-composed view of a forest, with 
its recumbent trunks of cut-down trees and all 
its characteristic variety of silvan effects. The 
textural finish of this picture is satisfactory to a 
certain point, and no part reproaches the rest with 
insufficiencies. 

No. 430, Blackberry-pickers—a lane in Devon- 
shire; ¥. Danby, A. This picture labours under 
the disadvantage of exhibiting more work done 
than effect produced. There is much evidence 
of industry; but the triumph of art is to disguise 
art, and to accomplish an end without an unneces- 
sary exposure of the means. Mr. Danby seems 
to enjoy himself most when hovering about the 
confines of impossibility, in which but a par‘ial 
accomplishment can reasonably be hoped for. The 
sun-tipped foliage is here indicated sufficiently to 


| show the painter’s intention, but not so sufficient! 
plan of this picture is not well under- | 


There does not appear to be sufficient | 


that the petiteness of handling that produces it is 
not an naa, particularly, when that petiteness 
pervades so much of the foreground treatment. 
Among the perspectives of landscape art the per- 


| spective of touch may not be forgotten. The pic- 


ture is warm and sunlit, but broken too much, and 
very deficient in breadth of treatment. 

No. 582, Portrait of a Gentleman ; 'T. R. Lassot- 
quere. Powerful in effect, and masterly in draw- 
ing; but not belonging in intention to our school. 
There seems to be a marked deficiency among the 
French painters in that delicacy of perception that 


times, he will find that in everything else there is| two minikin tobacco pipes lying on the table? | detects the presence of prismatic variety in the 


an inquiry going on that is satisfied with nothing | were they some curiosities brought home from | flesh tints. 


less than exactness of reply. In our light litera- | 
ture, minuteness of detail is the leading feature; 
this is also necessary in painting, and those who 
produce the greatest amount of exactness in defi- | 
nition will be the most popular. | 

No. 498, Lincolnshire Scenery ; F. R. Lee, R.A. | 
This is, perhaps, the best of Mr. Lee’s contribu- | 
tions. The sky is beautifully imagined. In fact, | 
the picture contains every quality but textural 
hentiiee, In this it is deficient. 

No. 499, Going out to the Chase; H. Jutsum. 
A very pretty little upright, of an avenue leading 
to a hdor mansion, finely coloured, and har- 
moniously composed. This has everything but 
manipulation ; and that is only in parts deficient. 
With more of textural finish in the page, horse, 
and hounds, in the foreground, this picture would 
be a gem. 

No. 511, The London Road a Hundred Years 
ago; T. Creswick, A. A very finely composed 
picture, illustrative of the ups and downs that our 
great-grandfathers submitted to in their pilgrim- 
ages to the metropolis. Here we have the road 
meandering in the most picturesque manner pos- 
sible, as if it were a principal intention in the 
traveller to make an accurate survey of the country 
he passed through. This had no doubt its charms 
when the traveller was not in a hurry; but as 
travellers are over in a hurry the charms were 
greatly slighted. Mr. Creswick’s fine textureness 
of touch is most satisfactory, we never doubt his 
meaning, and the picture is always viewed at its 
proper distance. The air, distance, water, broken 
ground, shrubs, foliage, and sky of this picture 
mutually support an 
There is no part that accuses the other of de- 
ficiency; while the foreground epi 
. There is # young irl = or and 

at-boxes about her, ng leave er 
parents previously to embarkin her rumble fer 
tune in the that has Just sueceeded in 
mounting the hill beyond, and is waiting the re- 


countenance each other. | bo 


ao 


There are three heads in this picture 
that are well drawn, and look at you with mean- 


0. 516, Lago Maggiore, Italy; J. D. Marding. | ing; but the red blood does not circulate in the 


A very beautiful landscape, full of the imaginative- 
ness and artistic observation that characterises 
this painter’s best water colours. No one is more 
happy in embellishing his pictures by the accident 
of grouping, and the reality that a good draughts- 
man enables him to confer upon his figures. 
They never have a how-come-you-there look 
about them; but seem to have as much right to 
be represented as the trees or buildings, onl con- 
tribute materially to the costume of the whule 
picture. The sky in this painting seems, to 
us, @ little eccentric. Could the tops of those 
mountains be seen so distinctly with the sun 
beyond them? 

0. 517, Portrait of the Daughter of W. O. Hunt, 
Esq.; J. G. Middleton. The young lady that is 
seated is very nicely composed. 

No. 525, Portrait of Mr. Sheriff Kennard; J. 
Wood. There is a clever reality in this portrait. 

No, 526, A Ferry on the Neva; H. Pickersgill, 
jun. A cleverly composed picture of a group of 

ussian 
the whole coloured with effect. 


| 


ntry on the landing place of a river, | 


veins of any one of them, ‘The picture is, never- 
theless, the production of one that has purchased 
on to think upon the subject, with much 
study. 

No. 538, A Portrait; J. Sant. This is a singu- 
larity, from being painted in shadow. Mr. Sant 
is always enterprising difficulties; every new pic- 
ture presenting to us the result of a new — 
ment. There is a vivacity in the air of this head 
that is pleasant; and when the artist shall have 
selected the kind of style he is satisfied to improve 
to his best of perfection, we have no doubt that 
something without the bounds of commonplace 
will be the result. 

No. 539, The Liberation of the Slaves; TH. Le 
Jeune. This artist has made a step in the right 
direction, as respects the ordonnance of a picture, 
since last year. The general composition is not 
unpleasant as a whole. ‘There is some masterly 
drawing here and there, by the side of other that, 
to say the least of it, is very weak. The young 
man in the middle group of three is a beautifu 


e have some | transcript of a learnedly idealised model; but the 


doubts of the costume. In using the term, we | lower portion of the female in the same group is 


would not confine its meanin 
only, the countenance has something to do with the 
matter. In the boatmen we see Russians; but in 
the young girls, the English model is something 


too apparent. 

No. 527, The Sick Child; C. Compton, <A very 
nice picture; full <r sentiment, and ex- 
ceedingly well painted in — The favourite 

y is, you see, affected by some malady that 
threatens life, and his dfather is ing to 
him from some holy book, The child is praying 
under the old man’s instructions, while his sister 
turns her face to the window to conceal from him 
the —_ oa a. souk’ a are = 4 a 
room bey: seen thr an open door, the 
family are assembled, and the feelings of the 


to the garments 


mean and a. particularly the feet, 
which are too small, e group to the right is 
very Anglica Kanffmanish ; and the child naked that 
plays with the doves is a bad transeript of one of 
the Cupids of Cipriani and Bartolozzi, that were, 
once, but are not, now, the fashion. The atmos- 
ear of this picture is, as usual with the artist, a 
wn 


No. 540, Quitting the Manse ~An incident in the 
disruption of the Scottish Church, in 1843, when 
n 500 Ministers, for conscience-sake, gave up 
stipends, and manses, and social position; G. 
Harvey. Perhaps there is not re in the 
exhibition that arrests more completely the atten- 


tion of the spectator than this. The clergyman 
is on his door-step, supporting his aged 
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mother. His wife behind is in the act of locking 
the door; she is accompanied by four children of 
various ages, the eldest of whom present to us 
eyes inflamed by the tears with which they are 
still filled. There is a number of children of the 
neighbourhood, silently watching the departure, 
each having a seeming consciousness of the 
solemnity of the occasion that hes collected them. 
Soe the door are a few ancient labourers, 
who have doffed their caps at the appearance of 
their pastor; and beyond them, at the extreme 
left are some buxom specimens of Scottish young 
womanhood, who whisper to each otber their 
regrets; the background to this being composed 
of some of the gentry of the plain. There is in 
the centre mid-distance a aph car prepared for 
the reception of the family, by some temporarily 
urranged seats; and an aged servant of the house 
has so placed a low chair as to facilitate to 
them the process of ascent into the humble con- 
veyance. Beyond, we see the ancient church. 
‘The sentiment of this picture is most complete; 
and with the exception of a mannerism, with 
which everything we have seen by this artist has 
been alloyed, that of disproportionately short legs; 
the drawing is very satisfactory. It is painted 
well, according to the style of the artist; being 
the glazing or second manner of Wilkic. The 
face of the wife shutting the door, is very 
delicately puinted in a reflected light; and all the 
countenances possess such individua}ity of charac- 
ter, that it seems to the spectator as if he were a 
Jooker on at a fact rather than contemplating a 
picture. 

No. 541, A Mountain Stream; W. West. Mr. 
Creswick has no sooncr quitted the painting of 
big stones, in water when, bebold, and there is 
another that has taken up the metier. This is a 
most conscientiously treated picture; there is so 
much of absolute truth about it, that it becomes 
more and more of reality as you look upon it. 
Tho water is so puro and clear that were we a 
teetotaller, which we are not, to look at it would 
be to create a thirstiness. 


No. 542, Naples; C. Stanfield, R. A. A delight- 
ful specimen of the artist, who is now in his might. 
He will never surpass his this year’s pictures. All 
we have to wish for is, now and then, a thought 
more of transparency in the water. 

No, 543, Napoleon at Fontainbleau ; P. Dela- 


roche. ‘Tho look of disappointed selfishness that 
is presented to us in this picture is its sole merit. 
Fleshy texture it has none; and the artist does 
not scem to suspect that the healthy surface of the 
skin indicates circulation. This is no more than 
the imitation of a cleverly carved head, as far as 
ainting is concerned. ‘The drapery without 
Coles true in texture, is simply characteristic in 
fold. Yet will this picture make an admirable 
print; for the engraver’s art will furnish all that 
the painter's art has chosen to neglect, and Dela- 
roche will enjoy a reputation he had not taken 
the puins to acquire. 

No. 545, A Cool Spot on a Summer's Day; T. 
Creswick, A. We were wrong, Mr. Creswick has 
not discontinued to paint big stones in water. We 
wish he had. This picture does not equal Mr. 
West’s in absoluto truth, although it presents 
more of tact and power of effect asa whole. The 
water is not so transparent; neither is the charac- 
ter of forms so exact in detail. 

No. 546, Dort; C. Stanfield, R.A. This is a 
delicious picture. A critic, alluding to this cha- 
racteristic image of wa ay inquires very inno- 
cently, “ Why did not Mr 
of Cuyp’s sunshine in this picture?” We admire 
the naiveté of this demand. A picture of Dort in 
sunshire was painted by Cuyp, and therefore no 
sneceeding artist must go to Dort for a subject 
without bringing sunshine, as if the sunshine were 
the characteristic, not of Cuyp, but of Dort. Sun- 
shine and Dort! We have a notion that a view of 
Dort is more germain to the matter without the 
sunshine, The critic, however, wished to tell his 
reader that he had seen or heard of the sunshine 
in Cuyp’s picture. 

7, Francis Hobler, Esq., presenting to Warren 
Stormes Hale, Esq., Chairman of the City of London 


. Stanfield give us some | bes 
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School, in the presence of the Rev. Dr. Mortimer, 
Head-Master,and Thomas Brewer, Esq., Secretary, 
the Deeds of Trust for Two Scholarships of £50. 
per Annum each, founded by Henry Beaufoy, Esq., 
F.R.S., for the benefit of ils proceeding to 
University of Cambridge ; E. U. Lads. e have 
copied this title in full, for clever as the picture is 
in parts, and consequential as it is in extent of 
canvass, the wording of the title is more remark- 
able than the picture itself. How came this picture 
to be painted? I[s it from the funds provided by Mr. 
Beaufoy, or Warren Stormes Hale, or Mr. Hobler? 
What does it commemorate, and who? In the 
eer, Mr. Hale occupies the place of honour; 
ut in the title, certainly, Mr. Francis Hobler takes 
precedence. We do not object to painting any 
number of pictures; the more the better; but we 
would at the same time like to have attached to 
them the story, in such a manner that the story 
and the picture should go ther to posterity. 
Had Mr. Hale done some usefulness that caused a 
vote of thanks, or a gold box, or a piece of plate to 
be presented to him, the usefulness would have 
| been history, and have explained the picture. But 
| here Mr. Hale is but a part of the machinery, the 
representatives of a passive verb, that is being 
done unto; while the Rev. Head-master, and the 
most respectable lookin 
| todo with the matter. The picture merely tells that 
| they lived at the period, which will not be very 
| interesting when their names shall have been for- 
| gotten. The grand mujeik of the affair is Mr. 
| Francis Hobler, his is the active verb, and though 
‘his part in the transaction is that which might 
have been much more pictorially effective had it 
been fulfilled by the postman, yet does a certain 
‘legal look upon him cause the first inquiry on 
| seeing the picture to be—Who is that? The 
gentlemen by act of parliament somehow or another 
| separates itself from the rest. The habit of crack- 
jing jokes in the justice-room has stereotyped a 
| smirk upon the countenance of the model that the 
artist could not comfortably translate, and the 
icture will become a puzzle to a future generation. 
Te seems to us as if presenting a statement of 
legal expenses to the chairman of a railway com- 
pany. We have been led to calculate upon an 
| early oblivion as to the subject of this picture, 
from the facility possessed by the City magnates 
for forgetfulness on such subjects. A few weeks 
back, we saw hanging up in Guildhall, a monster 
picture of The Battle of Agincourt, that from its 
style of art could not have been more than some 
forty or fifty years old; we made inquiries in 
every one of, the numerous offices connected with 
the building, and there was not one mag the 
most aged of the functionaries who could tell why 
or when it had been painted. In fact it was a 
mystery to all, We fear that this picture will be 
a mystery in a shorter period. 

No. 556, The Italian Goatherd; W. D. Ken- 
nedy. There is no mystery in this, A bevy of 
Italian ladies have been tempted by a cool solitude 
in a hot day to doff their garments and indulge in 
the luxury of a bath al fresco. In the midst of 
their enjoyment, and no doubt attracted by their 

playful shoutings, a truculent looking half savage, 
in the capacity of a goatherd, suddenly appears 
before them. It is difficult to say which are the 
most astonished, the interloper or the damsels; 
their expressions, however, may not be confounded, 
for theirs is alarm and his seems to intimate occa- 
sion for it. There is much humour in the situa- 
tion that is just at the edge of propriety. It is the 

t specimen we have ever seen by the artist; 

and is, indeed, for the most part, a beautiful 
— for any one. The beautiful 
es that are clustered at one end in their demi- 
drapery of rich and vari silks and satins, 
—- pom d be e burly but stupid- 
in at the other. e picture possesses, 
sneneovans the charm of a beautifully-painted land- 
that vies in richness with anything in the 
exhibition. It has, however, the fault, that those 
— that demanded the test attention have 
n the least cared for. e goatherd is painted 
far better than the ladies. The artist has had an 
admirably-selected model for the one, so well 


adapted as, it is ve bable, to have suggested 
the subject; while, gr cm he has eae con 
amore from imagination. This is to be tted ; 
for it is a blemish in, otherwise, a capital picture. 

No. 557, On the Gulf of Spezzia; G. E. Her- 
ring. A very nice picture, broad in effect, that a 
little more of labour would have much improved. 

No. 558, Rue de la Tuille, Rouen; T. 8. Boys. 
Clever and true for a French town on a fine day. 

No. 572, Passing Storm on the Thames; A. W. 
Williams. Clever, but a little hard and bleck in 
effect. 

No. 573, Shades of Evening; H. J. Townsend. 
This is a a finely composed landscape, that con- 

‘ownsend at once very hish rank in 
ent. ‘There is so much of power, and 
of effect that may only be 
intention in this picture as to claim for it a posi- 
tion as a high art production. The figures are 
truly assistants to the entire sentiment; never in- 
juring its breadth of effect. 

No. 586, A Seaman's Farewell; F. Danby, A. 
Here we find Mr. Danby has been playing at the 
edge of the sublime until he has tumbled over 
head and ears into the ridiculous. In spite of 
some cleverness and a t deal of effort, this is 
a comical picture that the artist should never have 

in 


No. 590, Meditation; A. Melville. A great 
deal too much like “The Forgotten Word,” by 
ee. 

No. 592, The Death of Paul Dombey; ¥. T. 
Baynes. This picture has all the mechanique of 
the subject, but there is not the sentiment belong- 
ing to it. Paul Dombey’s hair is like that of a 
girl; and, where is “the golden light that came 
streaming in and fell upon them, locked together?” 

No. 593, Interior of a Cottage; G. Hardy. Sin- 
gularly laboured in detail, and altogether a suc- 
cessfu ee interior, excepting as re- 
- @ flesh, which is very bad, indeed. We 

ave not much veneration for the intention in this 
ca, and would rather see the same amount of 
abour bestowed upon something that was of more 
consequence when finished. e textural finish 
of still-life is a remarkable evidence of patience 
and painstaking. 

No. 599, oe g the Weary; R. Hannah. 
This is the work of an artist with whose name we 
are not familiar, and we cannot resist surprise at 
finding so accomplished a painter break, as it were, 
at once upon us; and, without the = of pro- 
bation, coming out at the top of fulfilment. In 
broad, bold textural treatment he gives way to 
none in the exhibition. In drawing he is ad- 
mirable throughout; and in ground-plan and 
perspective, he is equally efficient; while, in the 
mechanism of design, his cleverness must at once 
be acknowledged; but either he tells a story 
badly, or he has none to tell, and in endeavouring 
to connect the scattered links of his composition, 
we aro not sure but that we are drawing large} 
upon our own invention instead of divining h 
meaning. The first a would indicate 
that the painter had seen an elderly potboy 
bestow a pint of his master’s 


Secretary have still less | painted. 


t-bo 
the young idea; but ‘that e would 
pump-handle has been chained to the 
the picture; and we come at 


@ consum 
1 who Tooke herd ie 


P 
pint 
is so successfull 





upon this, reader, but, to the best of our judgment 
in the matter, this is the entire material of cir- 
cumstance upon which a very excellently painted 
picture, so facing the light, in the octagon room, 
that you can from no point see the whole of it 
together, is constructed. We hope soon to see 
the ee and carefulness of com- 
position of Mr. Hannah connected with a sub- 
ject of more exalted sentiment than the one 
before us. 

No. 606, Portrait of Robert Mannering, Esq.; 
A. Solomon. A well painted head, and finished 
interior. © 

No. 609, A Village School; A. Piovis. This 
artist seems quite satisfied to do the same things 
over again the same way. 

No. 610, A Highland Whiskey Still; R. R. 
M‘lan. A very effective bit of Highland costume 
by Mr. M‘Ian. It is painted with more than his 
usual care; and is very characteristic. 

No. 613, Elgiva; J. E. Millais. There is 
nothing more dangerous to an artist than a sup 
posed as Ill-judged praise impels a youth 
that shows an early disposition to excel, to 
attempy the accomplishment of works for which 
his education has not prepared him, and while he 
should be acquiring his A B C, he is writing epic 
poems, wonderful for his years, but not positively 
good. This young artist bids fair to be an 
eminent example of the mischief that arises from 
such a process. Every picture shows an advance 
in the mechanism of his art. All that which the 
habit of painting gives to the fingers he is in a 
fair way to acquire; but in drawing he is makin 
no advance whatever. Jn this picture the he 
of Elgiva is very beautiful; and here and there 
a female hand or arm is well painted, but the 
male figures are mean in character and incorrect 
in detail. One head is not sufficient to make a 
composition picture tolerable when accompanied 
by the numerous deficiencies that are assembled 
in this canvass. “ Wonderful for his years,” is a 
sort of praise that evaporates as years increase, 
and what is now admired in such respect, may, 
after all, be very mediocre as to positive merit. 
We see that a great deal has been done, but we 
see nothing promising in this picture. 

No. 614, Solitude - Composed from Nature; J. 
Tennant. A very clever picture, badly placed; 
but Mr. Tennant can solace himself with the 


consciousness of having taken care of No. 1 in| #8ree 


Suffolk street. 


No. 621, Remains of St. Benedict's Abbey, on 
the Norfolk Marshes— Thunder Storm clearing of ; 
H. Bright. We had looked in vain about the 
three rooms, for a painting by this artist, and 
were something disappointed at not meeting with 
@ fair specimen of his p ss; here, however, 
we discover an excellent picture that would chal- 
lenge comparison with any, in a place in which 
it is impossible to fairly appreciate its numerous 
excellencies. Itis a large composition, full of all 
the peculiar richness and breadth of colour for 
which the artist is every day becoming more 
celebrated. 

No. 655, A Scene on the South side of the Vale 
of Ecclesborne, near Hastings; H. B. Willis. 

is is a very nice picture, beautifully touched in 
the foliage, and broad and effective in composi- 
tion. 

No. 656, The Casement; J. F. Hankes. This 
is much better in its painting than its drawing. 

No. 657, A Dutch Market—with effects of Can- 
dle-light and Moonlight; P. Van Schandal. This 
picture defies the hangman, for it carries its light 
along with it. There is a stall bel toa 
dealer of wild-fowl, in the foregrou at is 
illuminated by a lamp that seems to light that 

rt of the room in which the picture is hung. 

e face of the dealer herself is ex 


| sidered, we give some credit to many of the 
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for texture; and is the best picture we have seen 
by the artist. 

No. 666, Instruction; T. Webster, R.A. This 
is an instance of self-devotion on the part of the 
artist. He, one of the hanging committee, has 
hung his own picture in the vituperated apart- 
ment, in the codicil to the exhibition. At a late 
Inquiry, one of the schoolmistresses replied, “ the 
pay is very little; but then, deary me, they don’t 
get much.” Here we have evidence to the facts, 
the ancient ma’am is asleep, while the sturdy 
little scholar is stammering through his hated 
lesson. He would see his way much clearer 
through a slice of bread and butter. The picture 


is beautifully painted and full of character. ‘The | ad 


head and hand of the slumbering old dame is most 
dexterously treated. 

No. 689, The Antiquury’s Orphan; J. Bostock. 
A beautiful girl is seated in a study surrounded 
by heaps of worm-eaten fulios, rare china, precious 
bijouterie, and fragments of ancient armour, such 
as an artist would always surround himself with. 
She is unconsciously fingering the cover of a vase, 
and musing on her solitariness, and the memory 
of the departed; and she els that one upon 
whose love she could surely count, has left the 
world forever. The sentiment is pure, the draw- 
ing satisfactory, and the whole a very nice com- 
position. 


(To be continued. ) 


-— + 


FREE EXHIBITION, EGYPTIAN HALL, 
PICCADILLY. 


In the very commencement of an experiment like 
the present there are so many unforeseen obstacles 
to overcome that have not been calculated upon 
by the projectors, that it may not be a matter for 
our surprise that all has not been done that 
might be wished, or even that was expected. In 
the first place we must take into account that all 
revolutions are commenced by dissenters from 
some thing or other in existence; in fact, that 
they are the extreme of dissent; those in whom 
dissent is so strong, as to have become an impulse 
to an active determination to essay their own 
notions. Now, although a great many may 
be found that are objectors to an existing institu- 
tion, it does not follow that they are all ready to 
in the consteuction of another. This has, 
no doubt, now been discovered, if it were not before 
suspected, by the promoters of this Society, as 
is evidenced by the change we observe in the names 
that compose the committee. These things con- 
ties 
concerned for having accomplished so much, and 
have, no doubt, that as artists become so 
familiarized with the idea as to get rid of a feelin 
of inferiority that may be sup to attac 
itself to the means by which the Society appeals 
to the public, a great accession of members will 
be the result. We do not look upon this 
institution in the — of an opposition to any 
other. We do not believe it to be so intended by 
the Society; and if such were the intentions, we 
believe that so far from injury to another exhibi- 
tion being caused by this being free, the very 
reverse will be the consequence. will be 
introduced to the gratification by this gallery to 
whom the gratification will create an appetite for 
more, and those will be led to pay their shilling to 
see pictures, who never had before a desire 
for such a luxury. That there are some remark- 
able bad specimens on these walls cannot be 
disputed, and that, while the Society is so 
constituted as it is at t, such must continue 
to be case; for the wall is purchased by the 
individual, and only himself is responsible for his 
absurdities. Here is no favoritism, no preference, 
not even the preference of merit; when we 
find something very bad in the si 


y | look upon it as an incurable im 


painted, 
as it leaves the light. 
owes its understandableness to the moon’s rays. 


This is, indeed, a clever of the 
. school, in spite of a litle too much of smoothness 


nothing but poor human nature may bear 


picture| blame. But we do not 


unmixed evil. A scatterin; 
exhibition that is 
exercise uneducated 
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vantages. It gives confidence to the critic. He 
is not confounded by a veneration that generalizes 
praise. The meeting with a picture that he is 
sure is a bad one challenges him to refuse his 
approbation to any without examination, and from 
being a mere gazer at wonders he is encouraged 
to analyze. Le will then begin to have a respect 
for success in one, proportionate with the amount 
of failure in another, and he will suspect that ima- 
gining and producing are two things se from 
each other by much labour. The miscellaneous man- 
ner in which the pictures are hung does also compel 
examination; for there is no place of honour by 
which the spectator is directed to look here and 
mire, Several of the diurnal critics have been a 
Good deal puzzled by this arrangement. The 

orning Post, for instance, not knowing its way 
without some indication as to what to praise, chose 
to be safe by falling foul of an extreme case, and 
made its amount of paragraph by a sort of 
criticism that was equivalent to informing its 
= that Queen Anne was dead, or that the 

utch had taken Holland. But afterwards it met 
a name it had heard before, and it made amends in 
benevolence by lauding what was not many 
degrees better than the thing it had been abusing. 
What's in aname? Why f would evidence that 
there is something in a name were we to tell our 
readers that of the critic, and of the party he had 
selected for his praises. This would, however, be 
contrary to etiquette, we therefore pass it to our 


task. 

Nos. t to 6 are by J. Z. Bell. They are very 
various in subject; but the best, as being most 
complete and least sketchy, is No. 3, 4 Game of 
Chess —Attach—Defence. This picture is evidently 
not painted by a chess-player, or he would not 
allow that young man to rest his arm on the board 
while moving, neither would he make the pow 
look so stupid as they do, nor show his spleen by 
that drowsy representative behind. Those who 
do not know chess call it tiresome,—granted, to 
them. It would be very tiresome to them to read 
a book in a language they did not understand; 
and those who do not understand the game of 
chess are in that position in its It is, 
however, not the time to caricature the game of 
chess. The picture is painted with great care, and 
is effective in chiaro oscuro. 

No. 7, Shipwrecked People on a Raft, attacked by 
a Shark; F. Biard. Here we have a rude raft sup- 

rted by empty casks. In the front, a middle-aged 
emale, in re of fear, grasps to her bosom 
form the of a young girl, who appears to have 
fainted from fright or inanition, and whom she 
seems endeavouring to rescue from the attack of a 
huge shark, that is darting o—— the waters 
sideways, as he aera to seizing on his prey, 
her own foot being in fearful propinquity to the 
teeth of the animal. An ancient mariner and 
fellow-sufferer is, however, already at the rescue, 
and is aiming a well-directed blow at the monster's 
head that promises to spoil his appetite. Further 
in the raft lies a corpse, and in the distance is seen 
a vessel coming dead upon them; this eee er 
drop of hope that makes the misery of the subject 
bearable. The composition, drawing, and entire 
detail of this picture is admirable throughout. It 
is undoubtedly the gem of the gallery, and there 
are few collections in which it would not form a 
very prominent attraction. The Society have 
bestowed upon it the situation in which it may be 
seen with every advantage, a consideration that 
will have its weight with foreign artists, and en- 
courage the inspection of their works. Whether 
this is or is not desirable being a matter for 
artists themselves to think of, The fore- 
shortening of the sailor that attacks the shark 
is one of those completenesses that con- 
ceal art by substituting the reality of nature. 
While looking at this picture a foreshorteni 
a to be the easiest accomplishment i 
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Mr. A. Blackley sends five examples, every 
individual of which cries out of want of drawing in 
the artist. ‘There is, however, a crayon specimen, 
No. 11, Portrait of the son of Lady Mary and 
Captain Vines, that might be worse, which we 
cannot say of No, 12, called, a View of Edin- 
burgh. 

No. 13, “ Lay not up for yourselves treasures 
upon earth ;” W.S. Burton. This is a very clever 
little picture indeed, and by quite a new name. 


Full of nice manipulation and textural finish. A | 
miser disturbed while counting his treasure by ) 


the fracture of a brick wall behind him, and the 
intrusion of a hand that addresses itself to 
remove the bolt that fastens the door. There is 
reality in the sentiment, with good drawing and 
excellent painting in this picture. ‘The miser 
seems to give up every enjoyment to the con- 
templation of his gold. He is like Shylock, he 
neither eats, drinks, nor prays like a Christian, 
for we perceive on a shelf Sadi that there is a 


— a bottle, and a Bible, that has been so/| 
€ 


ong in disuse as to have been inclosed in a 
cobweb. The back ground is well painted 
throughout, but there are some faults we would 
mention. The old skinflint is altogether too 
clean looking and smug in appearance; the jaw 
from the lower lip to the chin is too short, 
and the hand through the door has the drawing 
of a grown person but the proportion cf a dwarf, 
or it contradicts the perspective by representing 
the wall to be farther than it is painted to seem. 
There is, moreover, so much of French character 
in the man as to make one dream of having seen 
something like it somewhere. 

No. 25, Cupid pretending to be ill; J. P. Davis. 
It is surprising to find so much and so little in a 
picture. This is not by a young artist, for the 
manner of the work is of a passed period, and a 

imen of bygone deficiency. In every instance 
ten dusliows of the hands look like dirt. 

No. 27, The Flower of Dunblane; The same. 
This head is nicely painted. 

Mr. T. C. Dibdin has, in oil, water colour, and 
lithography, nineteen subjects. We know this 
artist best by his water colours; but he seems now 
to be modulating into oil, and may be said to be 


at present in the transition state. The largest of | 


his paintings, No. 28, is a bridge and torrent, 
called by some impossible Welsh name; this 
icture, if cut off at some eight inches from the 

ttom would be pleasant in its tone, but the 
warm brown in the foreground is an ingredient 
that overcomes the rest and gives the whole a 
hue that if not hotter than nature, is hotter than 
select nature. ‘The preponderance of brown is a 
general mannerism in this artist’s oil colour 
pictures that injures much the freedom of drawing 
and attraction in composition they present. They 
lose a natural warmth from want of contrast to 
give the brown hues value, a hot colour being 
overcome by one still more sultry. The fore- 
grounds are all too sketchy for the demands upon 
art of the time. 

Mr. J.C. A. Duval has eight pictures, of sea 
ye If he had taken more pains and sent 
mut two, the gallery and himself had been the 
better for it. 

No. 55, The Scotch Drover’s Repast; Alexander 
Frazer. Fairly composed and characteristic in 
expression; but the style of subject insists upon 
more finish than has here been bestowed, 


No. 56, The Rejected Exhibitor; E. W. J. 
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No. 58, Study of a Head; by the same, is more 
fortunate, and something remarkable for breadth. 
Mr. W. B. Johnstone has three pictures, Nos. 
| 59, 60, and 61; all remarkable for a determination 
to do something extraordinary in the way of 
colour; and there fs sufficient of success to justify 
him in paying all possible attention tod 
Let him draw continually, and leave his colour- 
ing peas to take care of themselves, for 
they wil 
rather require restraint than encouragement. 

Miss Joy has five subjects, of which the most 
iremarkable is No. 63, “ She is a winsome 
wee thing.” 

Mr. J. E. Lauder has three subjects. No. 67, 
An Illustratiom of Measure for Measure ; in which 
| Mariana is seated, with a young page at her 
|feet singing, and accompanying himself on an 
instrument. There is a breadth of mistiness in 
| the centre of the picture that does it much harm. 

No. 68, Death of the May Fly; the same; is 
something incomprehsible in story; but there is nice 
drawing about it. The best of the three is No. 
69, A Bacchante. Although this is little more 
than an academy model, with the lower portion of 
her figure enveloped in a red drapery, and reaching 
towards a bunch of grapes, there is almost a 
ea success of colour; which is only prevented 
|by the unfortunate separation of a very blue 
| distance into two equalities of mass. In other 
respects there is much to praise. The figure is 
jin nice proportion; the whole solidly, if not 
delicately painted, and the feet very well drawn. 

We like Mr. G. R. Lewis’s water colours better 
than his oil paintings. 

No. 77, Hay-making ; is nice in colour, and gives 
| much motion to the figures. 
| Mr. C, Lacy has six pictures. No. 78, The 
| First Love of Napoleon Buonaparte. For the 
|cubbish period of this animal’s life, his coun- 
| tenance is too old, and he is eating cherries with 
|a mademoiselle, who has very much the build of 
a matron, There is something affected in this 
| composition, and the hands are excessively small; 
but the picture is, on the whole, well painted, 
though scarcely in the English style of treatment. 

No. 79, The Trysting Place; the same. A dam- 
sel waiting for her young man; and a very nice 
little picture as to effect. The arms might be a 
little more refined in model; they show too much 
anatomy for the gees of youth. 

No. 80, An Allegory of the Christian Religion ; 
the same. ‘The painting to the cartoon exhibited 
at Westminster-hall. The foreground figure, called 
Faith, has a solemnity about it thatis satisfactory ; 
but the boy with Charity is very faulty in pro- 
ee as are also the head and shoulders of 

ope, when compared to the length of her leg 
from the knee downwards. There is a lon 
narrowness about the composition that makes it 
as a whole unpleasant. 

No. 81, The Interview between Milton and Ga- 
lileo; the same. Altogether a better picture than 
the same subject in the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion; besides heing more of a fact. 

No. 89, Whe Bridge of the Three Waters, 
Glencoe; H. M’Culloch, R.S.A. This is a very 
clever picture, indeed; and when seen at its 
needful distance, has all the textural truth of 
high finish, It has great foreground power and 
detail, and absolute truth of air in distance. 

Mr. G. M’Donald has four tolerable pictures, of 
which No. 93, Shirts of the Forest, proves the 











make their way in spite of him. They | 


Hopley. A young man is looking at you across | artist could do more if he took the pains; while 
a picture on which he leans. If the rejected work | No. 146, A View on the Thames, is very near 
was no better than this, we have the consolation | being very fine indeed. It is a small, horizon- 


of knowing that it met with its deserts. tally elongated oval; remarkable for breadth of 
Mr. J. Inskipp has sent two pictures, one of} light and shadow, and effective transparency in 
which, No. 57, and called Fishing Boys, might be | the water. 
produced as a miracle of bad drawing in an artist} No. 94, Highland Refugees on the French Coast ; 
who has a certain reputation for cleverness. The| Mrs, M’Ian. The sentiment of this picture is 
horizontal line is low, yet is the farthest figure’s| very happy; it is, moreover, well drawn and 
leg and thigh as high as the shoulders of the man | nicely composed, though, perbaps, a little too 
before him, This carelessness in design is | sketchy in its details, 
attempted to be accounted for by calling the} Mr. M’Ian has five pictures, No. 95, Scene from 
parties boys. The most ish is however the | the Romance of Sir Trystrem, The foreground 
tallest. It is painted with all the contempt of art| group would be more effective if it were not so 
we are accustomed to expect from Mr, Inskipp, {much spread; and there is an extravagance of 


perspective introduced into the foreshortening of 
the dwarf that makes his hand a deformity. e 
story is something obsolete, and not much assisted 
by the extract that is only readable to the Saxon 
iteratt. 


No. 96, Spanish Traders selling Weapons, &c., 


esign, | to the Highlanders of the 15th Century; the same. 


This is a subject that affords much opportunity 
that has been neglected in this instance. 

No. 97, Hernainsel’s Fireside. ‘This is a capital 
bit of costume; truthful as well as effective in 
chiaro oscuro, ‘There is a reality of consistence 
in the atmosphere of this picture. 

No. 98, Sketch for the Picture of the Highland 
Feud; the same. A Highlanderseated in the bightof 
a rope, has descended the side of a precipice, upon 
the ledge of which we see a lamb and some 
ducks which the king of birds had levied as a 
contribution. At the moment of his approach to 
the deposit the adventurous wight is attacked by 
the royal pair, one of whom has seized him by 
what school-boys call the “scruff of the neck;” 
his situation is not to be envied, and how he 
escapes seems to us a conundrum in spite of his 
dirk. This has the credit of being very well told, 
and would, no doubt, make an exciting picture 
when finished. 

No. 99, Highland Whiskey Still—painted on the 
spot; the same. This ought to be purchased by 
the Excise. 

Mr. J. F. Martin, Hon. Sec., has five water- 
colour portraits and fancy subjects, which were 
not hung up while we were in the exhibition, he 
having most generously made room for others, 

Mr. W. Oliver has nine landscapes, of which 
No. 107, An Inundation in the South of France, is a 
very high class production. The entire of the 
lower part of the picture is admirably executed; 
but the ro | being painted in dry colour, while the 
ground foliage and water is much glazed, there is 
an absence of consistency that is a harm at pre- 
sent. A harm that glazing, or perhaps varnishing, 
may overcome, 

No. 108, Thurgell Brook, Yorkshire, by the same, 
is also a very fair landscape, though of a very 
different character. 

Mr. P. Park has contributed twelve subjects, 
consisting, principally, of busts of very first-rate 
merit; among which might be remarked that of 
the Hon. F. B. Macauley, M.P.; and one of colossal 
size of the celebrated Adam Smith, intended for 
the Town Hall of Glasgow. There is, also, a very 
beautiful sculpture of a child covered with drapery, 
being part of a monumental group; and some 
half-sized sketches in plaster, illustrative of Walter 
Scott. All of these, more particularly the child, 
are well drawn and free from affectation in com- 

ition. 

While alluding to the sculpture, we might at 
once mention the “ Boy and Lizard,” by Sharpe, 
which is as soft as nature itself. Indeed, it might 
almost be suspected that it was a cast from a very 
choice model. 

There is also a sleeping girl, by Haydon, that 
will reward examination. 

Mrs. Anne Paulser, a lady of whom we have 
heard nothing, has sent four subjects, Nos. 125 
to 128. In these we have indubitable evidence of 
a fine perception of colour, and that there isa 
capability for textural finish in the artist that the 
basket of apples will testify. Let this lady but 
take the time for a picture that the class of art de- 
mands (for without high finish still-life is of no 
value whatever), and there is no doubt that a re- 

utation will follow; we would not encourage her 
in the human figure. That lad is not equal to one 
of his a o. 
Mr. I. eel has nine landscape subjects; among 
which we prefer No. 133, A Mountain Stream at 
Crany, in Warfdale ; and 136, Bridge in Glen- 
Rhydding, Westmoreland. His touch for distant 
foliage is very happy, and his trees are, at the 
same time, massive in effect and light and loose 
in texture. We should like, however, to see more 
of characteristic finish in the fi nd treat- 
ment. Mr. Peel may be assured the time will 
have it so. 

Mr, T, 8, Robins, a member of the New Water 





Colour Society, and who may be also considered | which are the disgrace of literature and literary we do not im 


in a transition state, has five pictures, well 
composed but insufficient in execution, which the 
artist needs no ghost to tell him for we need not 
compare them with Vandervelde and Backhuisen, 
but place them beside one of his own water 
colours to expose their deficiencies. They are 
well composed, and only require increase of 
familiarity with the medium that is yet strange to 
him, when something much more to the point 
may be calculated apon. 

Mr. R. Rothwell has eight subjects, most of 
which have been before exhibited; among the rest 
a = spirited portrait of himself and a masterly 
sketch of the sculptor, Gibson. 

There is a nice picture, No. 153, Piffararo, a 


Roman street musician, finely painted in the | mention of the name of H. Anelay, whose portraits, | 
particular, are so excellent as to deserve especial | 
There is a certain brilliancy of execution | 


upper part of the figure, but running off to a 
vignette effect towards the feet that is very 
pleasant in colour, and would be more so if com- 
plete. There are few that paint a head better 
than Mr. Rothwell, but he is sometimes careless 
of the accessories. 

Mr. J. 8. Stump has seven subjects, miniature 
and oil ——— of landsecaves and portraits, 
among which we observed a life size, half length 
of Liston, the celebrated operator. 

The veteran, Mr. Cornelius Varley, who is 
chairmin of the Society, has furnished fifteen sub- 
jects. One of which is a historical landscape, of 
large size. No. 176, Philosophers and their disci- 
ples, in the Vale of Tempe, displays very consider- 
able talent in a style of art now fallen into disuse; 
the other, No. 190, Helen and the Bard, from the 
Lady of the Lake, is also an imposing picture, 
although the artist has been something liberal in 
foliage for the locality. 

Mr. C, E. Wagstaff exhibits seven engravings 
in the mixed manner of mezzotint and line: all 
fine; but the most remarkable is that of The Slave 
Market, on the Coust of Africa; from a picture, 
by Biard, that was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy. 

Mr. L. J. Wood has ten pictures of landscapes 
and views in continental towns. Among the latter, 
No. 198, The Cathedral at Caen, Normandy, we 
like the best. 
Srom Dorking to Reigate wants but la 
ment of foreground to be very good. ‘There are 
trees cut down and lying near the front that are 
not so large in circumference, as others in the 
distance. This contracts space and falsifies per- 
spective. 

Mr. T. Woodward has three pictures; all clever, 
but No. 208, Cattle Reposing, a picture of four 
cows in a meadow, is excellent; being rich, and 
we in its effect, and well drawn. 

We have gone more minutely into this exhibi- 
tion, from the circumstance that it was likely to 
be seen by many not used to such contemplation, 
and on whom an opinion suggested by another 
might have the effect of arranging rather than 
directing their thoughts on the matter. We have 
been informed that it has attracted many visitorts. 


THE ILLUSTRATING ARTISTS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN, 


In our previous notices under this head, we have 
endeavoured to illustrate, by example, the main 
features of the subject, but must own that some- 
thing of that bias which—unconsciously it may be, 
still a bias not the less on that account—education, 
taste, or other cause, may induce in the mind of 
the most anxious-to-be-impartial critic, may have 
influenced our choice of examples, both as —_—- 
individuals and their peculiarities of style. 
is the critic who never has occasion to descend to 
those details which are so likely to clash with 
some one’s interest or feelings. Witness our 
severe} “ cutting up” at the bands of “ Playfair;” 
we really meant no offence in our strictures 
upon the style of George Cruikshank, and only 
registered an opinion. Of all disputes, those of 
literary men are the most injurious in their effects, 
witness a recent event, still fresh in the 
of all, an event which we think—with 
Jerrold—“ one more of those painful 


r treat-| cealment. 
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men.” 
| ‘Though better off in this respect than literature | 
| may be found, there are too many examples of par- 
| tizan spirit and prejudice among our painters, to 
| Say nothing of that confirmed mannerisin of which 
the illustrators furnish so many examples. 
| During the short period which has elapsed since 
| these papers were commenced, we have had occa- 
; Sion to notice another competitor in the field, of 
{whom it would be premature to form an opinion 
jyet; though it is not unlikely that in E. H. 
| Wehnert we shall have a worthy follower of the 
;more refined and characteristic of our present 
designers. By an oversight, which, however, it is 
not too late to amend; we have made no previous 


in 
notice, 
about these works that is particularly rare in wood 


engraving, and which distinguishes the portraits | 
of Anelay; witness his Elihu Burritt, in The | 
People’s Journal, to the accuracy of which, as a! 


likeness, we can bear witness. 
While excellence, then, and that of no mean 


order, may be found abundantly scattered through | 


the pages of our illustrated books and periodicals, 


there is still a degree beyond which it seems our | 


artists are unable to attain. The highest class of 
subjects are rarely attempted, and when attempted, 
never very successfully. This is, indeed, out of 
the question, since few of the very first artists 
ever illustrate; and how few of even these are 
equal to a great subject! England ranks high 
only as a school of colour as yet; but we are 
progressing rapidly in design, and look forward 


to the day as not far distant when we shall have 





added drawing and design to the excellence already 
attained, 
Towards this end, illustration, if not employed on 


too small a scale, will assist materially, especially if! 
pursued with greater simplicity and less working- 
up of detailed effect than at present. Greater 
knowledge among critics will induce a more 
thorough reliance on design; and we shall have 
fewer attempts to conceal weak drawing, precisely 


No. 197, Lane Scene, on the road| because there will be no cause for the con- 


Pursuing art for its own sake, may its 

| followers ever bear in mind that the most con- 

tinuous and zealous study and application alone 

can attain true excellence, though backed by 

genius ever so powerful. Talent may often make 

a clever painter; but talent alone will never make 
a great one. 

Our literature presents a field for illustration to 
which few others can compare for extent and va- 
riety; the only wonder is that artists so often re- 

at the same subject; that every exhibition has 
its Juliets, Don Quixotes, and Vicars of Wake- 

| field. Shakspeare has yet unbroken ground. Who, 
| let us ask, has illustrated our elder novelists, ex- 
cepting in a few favourite subjects? Let our 
| painters read a little more than many of them 
seem to do of the literature of our native country, 
and there are innumerable subjects for the pencil 
of genius to depict on the canvass < the wood, 
listory, try, fiction, can each in turn gain 
& new Sorel ie aided by the pencil; each 
become more real, more vividly presented to the 
mind—just as a lovely woman never looks so 
lovely as when leaning on the arm of a sister 
beauty for support. i 


THE DRAMA. 


Haymarket Taeatre.—A new comedy was 
ag age on Monday night at this theatre, written 
Mr. Kobert Bell, the unfortunate author of 
Mothers and Da sees tinea — _ 
Covent Garden, from the indi ition r. 
Farren to play the principal character, which had 
been written for him; but was afterwards acted 
under Mr. Bunn’s very short mis-management of 
that theatre, and most handsomely burked by 
him after its first night’s success. Allowing to 
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h Mr. Farren’s ae og on that 
occasion. The character intended for him was 
rather an adaptation to some peculiarity of the 
actor himself than to any existing classification of 
humanity that would have benefitted his then 
fame to have become the interpreter. If, however, 
Mr. Bell did not take measure of his man on that 
occasion, he has been much more successful on the 
present; for we have never seen Mr. Farren to 
greater advantage than in Sir Marmaduke Topple. 
It was a revival of our ancient admiration for 
the artistic perfection, with which he can identify 
himself with the peculiarities of aged feebleness, 
whether in its physical or its mental charac- 
teristies. The creation was upon the whole a 
triumph for both author and actor, The next thing 
in effect was Mr. Webster’s Hope Emerson, a man 
about town, a regular diner-out, who may best 
describe himself. 

Fmer.—I drive a cab, certainly; but I have never been 
able to determine whether I keep the cab, or the cab 
keeps me. 


eee there is something very remarkable in 
that, 

Emer.—A cab keeps one afloat in the best society, Do 
you understand that? (Godfrey shakes his head.) I didn’t 
suppose you would, Godfrey,—I think you said Godfrey ? 

ama strict dinerout. No man can cultivate dining out as 
an art without a cab. You will see my cab sometimes for 
three or four hours together at a door. Some people like 
that, It has an air of style. Intense sky-blue, picked out 
with cream-colour and silver—the smallest tiger known in 
natural history —glazed hat—cockade—azure handkerchief— 
superfine black frock—white cords—the tiniest top-boots. 
Sure to be asked before I leave the house. If they don’t ask 
me, I ask myself. 

Godfrey.—Have you no apprehension that, if this were 
known, they might shut the door in your face? 

Emer.—-My dear friend ‘Godfrey, I think?) everything 
depends upon its being extensively known, People at last 
begin to say, “Oh! it’s his way.” That’s my charter. 
Shut the door in my facet I'd plead privilege and knock 
again ! 

Godfrey.—Unparalleled effrontery ! 

Emer.—Tact, Godfrey—knowledge of the world. But I 
don’t mean to dine out all my life, I shall probably marry 
one of these days—when I hit upon somebody who comes 
up to my terms. 

Godfrey (aside),—The fellow is a sort of social brigand. 

The petety making up, and cool impudence 
assumed by Mr. Webster in this part made it, 
although certainly a conventionality of the stage, 
a very amusing portion of the piece. This, with 
the ancient baronet and Mrs, Chatterton Herbert, 
a talkative widow, made up the precious metal of 
the play; the rest were common-place as charac- 
ters, but there was a pleasaniness of dialogue 
that prevented the audience from becoming ill- 
humoured, and the play may be called successful. 

In the Fixe Arts’ Journat the remindment 
is often repeated to artists, of the absolute 
necessity of preparing a cartoon, containing the 
drawing of the work, previous to the process of 
painting being commenced. If play-writers would 
apply that advice to the construction of their plot, 
which is outline, previously to the filling up of 
the dialogue, which iscolour, we should, perhaps, 
more often see a play that was calculated to keep 
its hold upon the public, and be piayed after its 
first run. The plot of this comedy is feeble in 
the extreme, so feeble as to suggest to us that 
the author scarcely conceived a plot to be ne- 
cessary. ; 

The whole embrouillement of the piece turns 
upon a young gentleman being beyond his time 
at an appointment with a young lady of large 
fortune. The purpose of the meeting being no 
less than that of signing and sealing the mar- 
riage settlements. On his arrival the following is 
his excuse:— 

Cyril (a pause).—You will allow me to explain, 

. Oh! certainly. 

Cyril. 1 will not provoke your doubts by telling you with 

what speed I flew along the streets. We . in my 


through where there 
ous baste, crushing : carriage with a lady in it was 


crowd, confusion arose—a 
standing at the door of a shop—the horses took fright, being 
uncontrolled, for the coachman was feasting his eyes on the 
shop-wi — 

Filo.—They ran away, 

carried 

lady screamed for help— 
could not look on wi 
her. At last the horses were 
she was 
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of the street in which she lived—five minutes more gone !— 
thought it was a square or crescent—I counted every second 
as if it were a grain of life—the crowd gathered round us— 
more and more delay. I tried to escape—half an hour was 
gone !~-five-and-thirty minutes !—my head began to spin— 
I don’t know how it ended —I left her in a shop and fied— 
and—and—this, in fact, is my apology. 

Flo.—Which is none at all. Horses tuke fright every day 
—a hundred times a day, and if every one were to stop till 
they were caught, or the nerves of agitated ladies composed, 
the business of life would stand still. Apology! 

Picture to yourself, reader, a young gentleman, 
a resident of Portland-place, scampering through 
Oxford streets like a lamplighter. It is not won- 
derful that the horses were frightened. Picture 
to yourself the coachman feasting his eyes at the 
shop-window. Was it a cook-shop the Jady had 
entered? Suppose the young man entering the 
drawing-room breathless and heated from his 
exercise. We waited till he had finished his 
rigmarole with some impatience, and expected 
the lady to have said what we were inclined to 
say ourselves,—“ Why the d——] didn’t you take 
a cab?” We have known the time when the 
query would have been fatal. 

Princess’s Tueatre.—Mrs. Butler has con- 
cluded her engagement with this management. 
We hope to see her again attached to a company 
that will assist, not damage her performance. The 
starring systero must, eventually, wear itself out; 
for there are none now acquiring the importance 
required for the assumption. The secondary 
people that pop about the provinces may keep u 
appearances for a time, but must, at length, sin 
into insignificance; while those of talent will, at 
length, discover that their individual importance 
is much aided by the respectability of the pro- 
fession to which they belong. 

It is announced that Mr, Macready commences 
on Monday next, an engagement of twelve nights, 
in the character of Hamlet. Mrs. Warner is also 
engaged. Will he have no other assistance? 

he whisper is that Mr. Macready does not 
object to act with sticks; he rather likes it. 


THE DRAMA OUT OF TOWN. 


LiverPoor.— Miss Helen Faucit’s engagement 
having terminated at the Theatre Royal, Mrs. 
Nisbett and her sister, Jane Mordaunt, commenced 
theirs on Monday last. The fair widow, who is | 
neither fat nor forty, was most rapturously 
received, and a numerous audience has ni htly | 
witnessed her admirable acting. Mr. B. Baker | 
also made his first appearance this season on the | 
same evening, and met with a hearty welcome. 
The Boleno Family may be clever, but their per- 
formance is not in keeping with the legitimate 
drama—what may be seen at every fair in the 
country is unworthy of a Theatre Royal. Mr. 
H. Coleman, and his stage manager, Robert | 
Roxby, exert themselves most satisfactorily. The | 
Amphitheatre continues its favourable career; the 
lessee, Mr. R. Copeland, being ever on the alert 
to produce novelty. Mr. Cowle and Miss A. | 
Lonsdale have been playing with success durin; 
the week. At the Adelphi, the business sti 
continues bad. Mr. G. Vandenhoff, who was 
engaged on his return from America, has not 
proved attractive. 

Eptxpurcu.—Madame Vestris and C. Mathews 
commenced their last engagement here on Monday 
last. Used up, A Speaking Likeness, and Patter 
versus Clatter, were the pieces selected for the 
occasion. The theatre was well attended, and the 
stars received with all due respect. The season 
will terminate on the 31st instant. 

Rocnester. — Miss 
Salisbury, and Newcastle Theatres, takes the 
first business in this theatre for the remainder of 
the season, which has been highly prosperous, 


proving that the exertions of the m r has met 
with the approbation of the public. It will ter- 
minate on the 26th, 

Worcester.—The season has been t 


to a close, and the corps oe disbanded, 
a circumstance that cannot but 

considering the present depressed state of thea- 
tricals. 


Curcurstsr.—In our last week’s number we 








O’Hara, of the York, | declama 


ted, | in the more tender scenes, but he dis: 
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recorded the doings of certain managers; we 
have now to add to the list the gentleman (!) who, 
for some months past, has ruled, or rather mis- 
ruled the destinies of the theatre. Mr. Holmes 
has deserted his company, leaving them (so says 
the bill), “ plunged into difficulties,” which implies 
that their salaries have, for some time past, been 
non est. It is, indeed, time that some means were 
adopted to terminate the career of all such mush- 
room managers, for it cannot but be looked upon 
as an act of dishonesty to embark in any under- 
taking without one coin to rub against another. 
It was this same gentleman who lost Taunton and 
Newbury to the profession. Will actors never 
learn wisdom, and shun those who use their best 
means to destroy the profession? 

WoLvERHAMPTON.—The theatre is decidedly 
thriving; the a of the proprietors on the 
14th, produced a full house, and the pieces, four in 
number, were well acted. When Kemble and 
Mrs. Siddons graced the stage, they were content 
to have their names in the bills in no larger type 
than the other members of the company, relying 
on their talent for notoriety. Are large letters a 
substitute for merit, that so many of our modern 
actor-managers indulge in the system? or are the 
play-going public so ignorant as not to know 
acting without the aid of a pica-fat in the bills? 
Charles Dillon and Henry Widdicombe ought to 
know better than pander to an act that would be 
“more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance,” 

Wespeacu.—Mr. Davenport has commenced 
his season with as indifferent a company as could 
be well collected; but Miss Davenport (in capitals), 
must be the feature; and, therefore, all other 
talent must be carefully excluded. Miss O’Neil 
imagined (poor unsophisticated thing) that she 
always appeared to greater advantage when placed 
in ae with good actors. 

r. W. H. Maddocks has taken the Wey- 
mouth, Guernsey, and Jersey Theatres, vice 
Harvey, and will open at the latter place on the 
7th of next month. Mr. M. is an actor of much 
merit, and a considerable favourite in the three 
towns. 

Owing to the state of trade the Manchester 
Theatres have closed for a short period. They 


will re-open at Whitsuntide, when, may better | P® 


—————— —— 





success attend their efforts. 


MUSIC. 

Roya Itarran Opera, Covert Ganpen.— The 
opera of Lucrezia Borgia has now been performed 
several times. To speak of it as a whole, we 
should say the performance has never been 
equalled; in fact, we must do the management 
the justice to say, they have entirely fulfilled the 
original engagement of producing operas in a 
more perfect state than has ever been attempted 
in this country before. The success, at present of 
any opera, does not, as heretofore, depend merely 
upon the filling up of one or two of the —— 
characters with great talent, but upon the 
care taken, so that every part shall be efficiently 
represented; and for the opera of Lucrezia Borgia, a 

— of the strength of the company has 
ae rought into play. Grisi, Alboni, Mario, 
Tamburini, Marini, Tagliafico, and the subordinate 
characters sustained by Lavia, Tulli, Polonini, and 
P. Ley, altogether presented, what, in theatrical 
language, would be called a powerful cast. In the 
opening prologue, Alboni was very great in the 
tory ions, and the extraordinar 
manner in which Marini carried the chorus 
deserves all the praise we can bestow. This is in 

meral encored. Grisi’s representation of the 

ia is well known; she has gained triumphs 

on former occasions in the character; nor was 

there anything wanting from what she had pre- 

viously achieved. Mario, however, if we may sosay, 
gains upon each hearing:—not only is he 


'y |on Monday morning 
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given, the force with which she delivered the 
passage 





“Maffio Orsini, Signora, son io 
Cui svenaste il dormente fratello”’ 


quite electrified the house, and the ballad in the 
banquet-scene in the last act, 


“Tl segreto per esser felice,” 
she sings with so much ndiveté as to be called upon 
for it three times. The lower notes of her voice 
in particular tell well. The only drawback is in 
Tamburini. Without going into the question which 
has been started, whether his voice is gone or 
not~we say not, for he certainly sustains notes 
better than he used—there is so much effort, so 
much straining after effect, that a character 
becomes wearisome. All that is presented is a 
laborious endeavour to do something, ending 
generally in a failure; far better would it be to 
try after less. With more ease there would be more 
effect; a truth we should think this singer might 
have learnt by this time. Tagliafico appears to 
be a promising young artist; unaffected and pains- 
taking—qualities very essential to success. The 
opera has been got up splendidly with regard 
both to scenery and dresses; andno expense seems 
spared to make the representation as perfect as 
possible; nor in any performance at this theatre 
should the orchestra be forgotten as conducing 
- Me general success. Finer playing cannot be 
eard, 

On Tuesday a new ballet, called La Sala 
mandrine, was uced, There was a story but 
nothing very intelligible; it seemed merely a 
vehicle for some very pretty dances for Ellsler, 
and some nice groupings for the corypheés, as well 
as some opportunities for display for the other 
solo performers. The ballet cannot be said to be 
successful, for the house, which was well filled, 
presented a very empty appearance at the fall of 
the curtain. 

Princess’s TneatRe.—The opera of the Night 
Dancers has been performed several times of late, 
Miss Anne Romer taking the part of Giselle; she 
appears to labour under some physical weakness, 
an failing for breath, and consequently she is 
unequal, as regards execution. Some few passages 
were deliy with much effect, but the whole 
rformance was not satisfactory. Of Mr. Allen 
we have nothing to say in favour; it is too late to 
expect any alteration; we must, therefore, leave 
him to warble out still some of the worst per- 
formed cadences it has been of late our lot 
to hear. A Pas de Deux, which is introduced in 
the opera, was nicely danced by Mr. and Miss 
Marshall, the latter acts also with much naivetté and 
spirit. On Thursday, some Hungarian dancers with 
unpronounceable names, made their debut, three 
men and three women; they gave some specimens 
of dances in different costumes. The style might 
be called fantastic; the dancing of the fair portion 
was not wanting in and that of the men 
was characterized by great energy. One of them, 
in a solo, exhibited oy or — ae of 

ility belonging to the class of performance that 
en be introduced into a pantomime on the 
English stage. One | sree | observable was 
the extreme gravity they preserved in all their 


evolutions, which were done with t precision. 
They danced in a most business like way while 


the audience was convulsed with laughter. The 
house presented a somewhat empty appearance. 





Wit11s’s Rooms.—Mr. Wilmer’s, a new and 

young pianist, gave a — Matinée Musicale, 

. He played some composi- 

tions of his own, and a “ Sonata” of Beethoven's, 

He belongs to the modern school of playing, 
showing great s and execution. 

Mr. Vincent Wi had a benefit last Monday 
ev at Drury Lane Theatre. ere was 
first the opera of Maritana; then a concert 
monstre; and afterwards a grand pas de deur 
E by Signora Dolores, and Cam- 


a er|prubi. To chronicle such a number of events 
Sal eal 


Everything, however, 
ily; and the theatre was well 


a ene Bese na ae ee : 7 
audience ; in the dying scene is very | passed o' 
fine, But to Alboni, we think the palm must be | attended, 





LETTERS ON GOSS'S INTRODUCTION TO 
HARMONY AND THOROUGH BASS. 


No. II. 


** The greatest enemy to science, is he who conceals the 
causes that retard its advancement.” 


NorHING is more injurious to classical harmony 
than teaching on methods which expatiate largely 
upon those chords only that are too frequently 
employed by less gifted musicians. Those 
who would educe the powers of seund, should 
rather treat most copiously the intricate points of 
the science. An amateur with a fine ear can, with 
tolerable ability, use the major and minor triads, 
the dominant 7th and 9th; a book, therefore, is 
of as little value as depth that dives but little further 
than this into the science. As I proceed, these 
prefatory remarks will elicit truths which appear 
to escape English theorists. 

Cuaprer 1X.—* Of the Chord of the Dominant 
7th.”—Our author commences by reversing the 
order of the positions of discords from those of 
concords. Turn to page 14, and there we find 
that the first position of the major triad is pro- 
perly given, i.e. its root is in the melody; but in 
the chapter under my notice, the first position of 
the dominant 7th is made the fourth 


sition ; 

consequently, the root is not in the melody. This 
is against all rule of method. 

At page 27, paragraph 1, we read of a third 


being “accidentally” major. This expression at 
once implies inconsistency of system. Nothing 
less than a mishap can account for an accident. 
The term “licence” is equally objectionable: of 
this, however, I shall, no doubt, have occasion to 
refer hereafter. 

Page 27.—We come now to a part which treats 
so contradictorily and illogically the subject of 
dissonances. “All dissonant notes have a fixed 
progression, called resolution.” So long as a com- 
— remains in the key in which it starts, the 

armony is called progressive. The definition of 

resolution here given is a vague one; inasmuch 

as resolution may occur by modulation, as well as 
sion, 

The following is a sweeping remark :—* When 
performing in four parts, it will be necessary to 
omit one of the intervals of the dominant 7th: the 
interval most frequently omitted is the 5th or 8th; 
the 7th and 3rd are seldom dispensed with, as they 
form the principal features of the chord.” 

The followin examples will contradict the first 
part of this sentence, ¢. g. :-— 





“The 7th,” sa 
pensed with.” 
dominant 7th, without the 7th, is, notwithstanding, 
sometimes the dominant 7th. The student could 
scarcely see the force of this anomalism! 


our author, “is seldom dis- 
is is tantamount to saying, the 


A small note at page 28 
following:—* We perceive that the term resolution 
is sometimes a to the fixed progression of 
the dissonant note in particular; and, at other 
times, to the sion of the whole discord.” 
I fear Mr. Goss will take the wrong view of this 
question. I will here observe, that to talk of re- 
solving the consonant intervals in a discord is in- 
consistent, unless this term be applied to the con- 
cords as well discords; but this no theorist ever 
thinks of doing. 

It may be doubted whether the expression 
“ false resolution” conveys an accurate idea of 
anything agreeable; for this reason I have called 
the cadence from the dominant to the 
submediant the “ interrupted cadence.” A 

steer clear of 


presents us with the 


science 
all ambiguous and unin- 


should extraordinary 
technicalities. As regards the so-named | manner; the intention of the author is to show 
« Alevemiaton” mundienstiin tie hast pone that the omission of the root in the dominant 7th 
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does not influence the name of the chord, in other 
g | words, the notes B D F constitute a dominant 7th, 
than these: the great masters afford abundant} and yet a diminished triad is one recognized in 
proofs of their admiration of them; I, therefore, | this work. It would be as logical to ue that 
think this cadence deserves a truer appellation] D F A is the subtonic 7th, its root B being 
than the one here given. omitted !! 

I do not advise the student to imitate the musi-| This strange anomaly at least upsets the first 
cal example in the “progression of chords” in| sentence of Chapter V. thus:—“A triad is a 
page 28; for not only is the distribution of the | fundamental chord composed of any note with 
parts bad (rendering each i unmelodious), but | its 3rd and 5th; thus the triad of A is AC E.” 
it contains an error which theorists bid us to| I will quote again from 32, “* The in- 
avoid, viz., an indirect octave: see bar 6. This | versions of the dominant 7th may be distinguished 
error, however, is of small consequence, provided | by their resolving into the key-note triad or its 
either the melody or harmony gain by committing | inversion, which the diminished triad and its 
it; but as, in this instance, neither the one nor | inversions do not.” The following illustrations 
the other has been considered, it becomes only a| will show up the fallacy of this opinion, e.g.:— 
clumsy manner of obtaining four parts, which is 
the very thing a theorist should teach his students 
to avoid. I find, also, an indirect fifth just after 
the double bar of this example, viz., C to E (a 
third) followed by D to A (a perfect fifth). 

Cuaprer X.—“ Of the Inversions of the Domi- 
nant 7th.”—There is one objection against the 
term “ inversions” of a chord, which is, that per- 
fect uniformity of expression cannot be observed 
by it. To substitute the word “rorm” would |! 
— uniformity; thus, a chord is in its first 
orm when the root lies in the bass; in its second 
form when the third is in the bass; in its third 
form when the fifth is in the bass, &c. There is 
no concise and expressive word denoting the first 
form of a chord; this is inconvenient. 

Page 31.—Our author illustrates the inversions 
of the dominant 7th by a chant: he observes, in a 
note, “each part forms a mclody;” but, in the 
first section of this chant, the melody and the 
tenor so much resemble each other, on account of 
the indirect octave, that it can but be considered an 


apology for two melodies. Thus: {6:6 A-D. 


at page 28, I would remark that, in the minor 
mode, there are no two chords more enchantin 







































































































































vil. 


If there be such a triad as a diminished one, 
ment van are examples of them; otherwise the 


I vil tf. vil. - vit. ft. 























note B, with its third and fifth, do not compose a 
triad. The leading note in the diminished triad 
on the 7th degree, of either the major or 
minor mode, must ascend to the tonic in spite 
of our author’s opinion to the contrary. Our 
author’s examples of the “ Diminished triad on 
the leading note” are of two kinds; viz., good and 
bad. The Ist, 3rd, and 5th examples are bad. 
Such like treatment of the diminished triad is not 
natural, and never to be found in either Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, or Beethoven, unless, perhaps, 
in an indifferent sequence. The 2nd and 4th 
examples are good, but they are not (as is here 
supposed) in the major mode. The root of the 
diminished triad is not the leading note, but it is 
the 2nd degree of the minor mode, consequently it 


is oie note. 
he following sentence is quite erroneous:— 

“In the minor key, the apparent diminished triad 
on the accidental Yeadin note, and its inversions 
are always parts of the dominant 7th.” [What a 
delusion!] “On the contrary, the diminished 
triad on the second of the minor key, which (with 
its inversions) is much more frequently used than 
that on the leading-note of the major key, is 
always a real diminished triad.” 

By what — has the diminished triad on the 
2nd d of the minor mode acquired this no- 
minal distinetion? The plain English of such 
reasoning ig this, B D F is, and is not a diminished 
triad. Now, how, in the name of common sense, 
can this be? It would be as impossible to answer 
this question as it would be to prove that a man 
is a man in London and not a man in Paris. 

Cuaprer XI.—“ Of other Chords of the Seventh, 
and their Inversions.”—This sub) > = of 
in a very summary manner; viz., illustratin: 
two kinds of sequences in which 7ths - 
introduced. The student none ony informed 
that other chords of the 7th may be formed “ upon 
any note of the scale” must make the best use 
he can of this great fact; and when he is at a loss 
to please his ear, or to use them classically, he 
can copy the sequences here nted to him. 
But is this the way to make a t? 

Cuarter XIL.—* Of the Chord of the Dominant 
9th; also its Derivatives, the Chords of the Leading 
Note, and the Diminished 7ths, with their Inver- 
sions. —In the major key, the most 

ition of this chord,” our author alludes to the 

Fominant §ths, “ is where the 9th forms the upper 
part; occasionally, however, the 7th may be in the 


chords in all their 
different positions The part of a 
theorist is to follow the greatest leaders of com- 
position, and altogether avoid statements which 





















































-C C-D. 
I fear the ear can recognise no distinction in 
these two melodies. 

“LZicences peculiar to the Second Inversion 
of the Dominant 7th.”—What grotesque views 
theorists have respecting dissonances, and what 
injustice have these views done to the science 
of music. Every composer of merit feels that 
the laws of dissonances oppose common sense, 
and they consequently break them. Theorists, 
observing this, endeavour to rectify their mis- 
taken notions by calling everything a “ licence” 
which infringes upon their restricted laws. Would 
it not be wiser to pass into a new law everything 
which a great master conceives to be right and 
effective? The question answers itself. Then, 
what excuse can a theorist have for following the 
fusty notions of the antique sages? ‘The earl 
writers on music had no Sebastian Bach to guide 
them. but Mr. Goss has; and oe he profits 
nothing by this immortal model of harmony. The 
licences :*rred to in this work (p. 31) produce 
more natural results than many of the restricted 
laws mentioned in all works on the theory. 

Page 32.—“ When the 4th is omitted,” ob- 


serves our author, “ the ; is sometimes employed 


as at D; butat E the progression is more correct;” 
thus :— 

























































































































































































There are two oy oe I ats an 
opposite opinion; first, at e parts 
anes smoothly and form the chord of Cc 

more naturally than at E; and secondly, because 
the reverse of these is the case at e and besides 
it (G) produces an indirect fifth with the bass; 
Sener eh 8 Raa et 56 ene 
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This chapter concludes in a most 
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in any way tend to confine the student’s know: | 
ledge, and appreciation of the classics of 
music, 
It is the application of chords that constitute 
Adagio. 
aon fn, = - 
— ee eae 


_'? 


The fourth form and second position of the | 
dominant §ths are employed at bar 2 (vide *) ; | 
and at bar 3, the fifth form and first position are | 
employed in the same discord (vide *). Our} 
author enforces that the resolution of the domi- | 
nant %ths is, like the dominant 7th, generally | 
followed by the key-note triad, or its second in- | 


version. ‘This is one out of the THIRTEEN ways | = 


that either of these discords may be treated, and | 
surely some of the others ought to meet the eye 
of the student—here is another instance of re- 
striction, or rather of omission, 


“ Of the Chords of the Leading and Diminished 7 th, 
and their Inversions.”—In defining the true nature 
of these discords, our author gets himself into three 
dilemmas by employing three methods to distin- 
guish them. Firstly, in Chapter V., we were in- 
formed that “ any note with its 3rd and 5th com- 
posed a triad.” Now as duads (intervals) lay the 
foundation of triads, so do triads lay the founda- 
tion of tetrads (or discords of the 7th), conse- 
y wy (following up this principle) tetrads lay 
the foundation of the 9ths, I 1lths, and 13ths. This 
principle is observed only when it suits our author’s 
vonvenience. Secondly, the leading and diminished 
7ths are, according to this work, no 7th at all, but 
are actually 9ths; for he observes, at page 36, 
“ By employing the third of the dominant #th asa 
bass note, omitting the fundamental note alto- 
gether, a chord of the 7th on the leading note is 
obtained.” Thirdly, in figuring these real 9ths, 
i. ¢., unreal 7ths, the ciphering is not reckoned | 
from the real 9ths but from the unreal 7ths; thus, 
then, the figures do not in reality represent the | 
real, but the unreal discords. Such eductions as 
these can scarcely promote intelligence! Not 
satisfied with this incongruity of parlance, our 
author persists in the statement advanced at 
Chapter t.. notwithstanding his frequent contradic- 
tions of it elsewhere, as will be perceived in the 
following note at the bottom of page 36 :— 


“The student is aware that the best way to| 
ascertain the nature of the inversions of these and | 
all other chords, is by referring to the fundamental 
chords.” Then how can the real 9th in the first 


} 
| 








Sorm be figured as a 7th, which must be the case if) 


the real nature of the chord, BDA for in- 
stance, be considered a discord of the 9th ? i 


Page 38.—* The dominant §ths, and the various 
chords arrising from it, need no preparation.” If 
the works of the great masters justified this opi- 
nion, our author's impression would carry some 
weight with it; b»<such is not the case; especi- 
ally when the ¢vminant fths is employed in the 
major mode. 

Our readers mvst have remarked that hitherto 
this work has dwelt with considerable patience on 
the Dominant harmonics; but as composition is 
ma‘e up of many chords, their connection with each | 
other should form the leading features of a philo- 
sophical and philological treatise on harmony. | 
Cuorps are in music what rants or srEEcH are 
in grammar! 

A grammarian sets out by specifying the exact 
number of the parts of s : bt he thea proceeds 
to examine them separately. How differently this 
work treats the grammar of music. No mention 
is made of the number of chords; nor are they 
separately examined; but, on the contrary, they 
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their relative qualities; just as much as a nice 
adjustment of words effects the force of a sentence. 
The following “ interlude” may serve to illus- 
thas, .g .trate— 


Atuexzum Coxcert.— Another of the series 
of very agreeable concerts, to which the members 
have free admission, was given on Friday evening 
week, to a very numerous audience. The princi- 
pal features of the concert were the two instru- 
mental quartets, performed by Messrs. C. A, 
Seymour, Jackson, Gregory, and Thorley. The 
Misses Kenneth and Mr. W. Pigot were the 


-| vocalists, and executed several songs and glees 


with great taste. Mr. W. Pigot sang two of John 
Parry’s songs (“Fayre Rosamonde” and “ Blue 
Beard”) with considerable comic humour, and 


was encored n each._— Manchester Examiner. 


‘ 
are very incoherently and very partially brought 
before the student’s attention t 
the more apparent as I proceed. 
Frencu FLowens. 
3, Keppel-street, Russell-square. 


(To be continued.) 


his error will be 


CONCERTS. 
Ancient Concerts.—The fourth took place 
on Wednesday evening, under the direction of his 
Grace, the Archbishop of York. The principal 
vocalists were Mesdames Caradori Allan, and 
Knispel, Misses Rainforth and Williams; Messrs. 
Lockey, Machin, and Staudigl. A Mr. Whitworth’s 
name was announced, but he did not appear, 
although he sung at the rehearsal, Staudigl 
took what had been assigned to him, and thus 
we may say that he sustained the burthen of the 
concert. 
PART I. 


Overture, (BAMBON,) .. 60.6. cecessetececoees Handel. 
National Hymn, “ Lord of heaven.’’....00++.. Haydn. 
Air, “* O Lord, have merey upon me.”......+6 Pergolesi. 
Cantata, “ List to the music.” (The Song of 
the Quail.) 
Luther’s Hymn, “ Great God! what do I 
see and hear? 
Chorus, “ He gave them hailstones.” (Israel 
in Egypt.) ...e00.- Handel. 
Booth. ' “ aan } (Fidelio.) Beethoven. 
Prayer, “ Vater, ich rufe dich.” ....¢.0++-++06 Himmel. 
Aria con Coro, ** Vengo a voi.’’ (Gerusulemme 
MBOPAIB.) wove. cccscccccsosocs . Zingarelll. 
Selection from Second Service, “ Kyrie eleison.”” Haydn. 


PART IT. 


Overture, (Semiramis.) ........ececeeceeesces Catel. 
Chant Frangais, “‘ Ecoutez, tous gentils Gallois.” 


Beethoven. 


La Bataille de Mar'gnan.) Clement Jannequin, A.D., 1515. | PUTPO 
Tr. 


Duetto, ‘* Quel sepolero,”’ Coe) ccccccce POS 
Recit. “ Andiamo, andiam.” 7 
Soloe Coro. t “ Invanoaleun desir.” t (Armida.) Gluck. 
Quartetio e Coro, “ O voto tremendo.” (Ido- 

meneo) . “ Mozart. 
Recit. §“* E Susanna non vien.” ) (Le Nozze 
Aria. 7“ Dove sono.” Figaro. } Mozart. 
Quintett, “ Blow, gentle gales.” (The Slave.) Bishop, 
Recit. 5‘ Vattene figlia mia.”) (La mete Pergolesi 
Duetto. t“* Lo conoseo.”’.......- Padrona.) ee. 
Finale to the Second Act of “ Fidelio.” ...... Beethoven 


The great novelty was the chant Frangais, Ecou- 
tez tous, gentils Callois, to be sung by a chorus 
of sixty-two voices; a very quaint production 
and evidently very difficult. Some of the points 
were lost in the performance, so that it could 
not be fairly judged of; but we think it would 
repay a second hearing. It is a_ battle 
song; and a note —— extracted from Dr. 
Burney’s History of Music, tells us “it was 
written and set on the occasion of the famous 
and obstinate battle of Marignan, which lasted 


two days, und was fought during the first year of 


Francis L., (1515) between the French and Swiss, 
who disputed their passage to the Milanese.” 
There needs no particular notice of the vocalists 
who sung as is their wont. The only one we could 
have dispensed with was Madame Knispel, whose 
harsh voice and rugged delivery did not, as may 
be supposed, produce any very pleasing sensations 
The general pertormance was, as usual, indifferent, 
The room was by no means full, a circumstance 


partly perhaps owing to its being ‘ Derby 
y. 


Music-Hai, Store-street.—Daniel’s Predic- 
tion, a new oratorio, by Mr. C. E. Horn, was per- 
formed here on Wednesday evening. Mr. Horn 
is known as a popular composer of airs for theatres 
and concert-rooms. This, we believe, is his first 
attempt at anything on a grand scale. The words 
of this oratorio are principally selected from Mrs. 
Hannah Moore’s Sacred Drama. Of the music it 
would be hardly fair to speak, from the imperfect 
performance which it received. As a whole, how- 
ever, we should characterise it as pretty and pleas- 
ing, rather than grand; in fact, showing a ten- 
dency to the style by which Mr. Horn has gained 
his popularity. We hope, however, to hear it again. 
The principal vocal performers were Misses Dolby, 
Thornton, and Wells, and Mrs. C. E. Horn; 
Messrs. Rafter, Wetherbee, Purday, Mattocks, 
and F. Smith. The quartett, “O, weep for us,” 
was encored; as was also an air quite in the 
ballad style, “ For the homes of our Fathers,” 
sung by Miss Wells. The second part began with 
a chorus, “ Hail, mighty ae: which is perhaps 
the most effective thing in the oratorio, and was 
called a second time; and Miss Dolby's singing in 
the air, “Belshazzar! O, my son! my son!” re- 
ceived deserved applause, and was encored by ac- 
clamation. The instrumentation is very pleasing 
in parts, and there are some nice bits of melody 
interspersed. Before, however, we can decide on 
its merits we should like to hear it again. It cer- 
tainly would not be the worse for a few more 
rehearsals, which would also do more justice to Mr. 
Horn, who conducted the oratorio; the band being 
led by Mr. Willy and Mr. Hughes presiding at the 
organ, The room was very full indeed. 


BEETHOVEN ITALIANIZED. 

To the Editor of Tue Frxe Arts’ Journat. 
Sir,—I am sorry to find that a Society instituted 
sely in “ honour to (the German) Beethoven,” 
should give readings to this composer’s music, as 
if he were an Italian Beethoven. 1 attended last 
Monday (May 13), the “ Beethoven Quartett 
Society,” and heard him thus executed. Is this 
the hom our countrymen should pay him? 
Should n and English a sit or 
stand in extacy to hear him out in the 
gaudy attire of modern Italian sentimentalism, and 
Fobed, (as it were) of his fatherland? I will reply 
to these things another day, unless the Society 
own itself wrong *. nt 80 great an abuse 
of the music of Beethoven. If it do not, I will give 
physiological reasons, aided by musical illustra- 
tions, showing up the defects of the Italian and 
French school of quartett playing. 

Iam, sir, yours, 
Frexcu Frowers. 


Oxrorp.—Boat-racing, cricketing, and such 
like amusements, have quite driven all musical 
entertainments from this region: the fine arts’ 
have merged into the manly arts until towards the 
close of term, when, doubtless, a number of 
the concert-going clique will be attracted hither. 
The Vice-Chancellor during the last week gave 
permission to a Signor Spinetto for the pu 
of exhibiting a collection of performing ; 
mice, and birds; truly a great credit to an univer- 
sity town, goes when the same authority 
has permission to far more worthy can- 
didates for public patronage to perform. bt- 
less. the “industrious fleas,” or something of that 
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worse beyond. That Mr. Fisk’s picture was among 
the three best, no man with the slightest judg- 
ment in art could for a moment hesitate to pro- 
nounce. We do not say this te compliment Mr. 
Fisk. His picture is not a good picture; but it 
was far less bad than, at least, three of those 
chosen. We would not compliment Mr. Wood, 
on the other hand; for we do not think his picture 
to have pretensions to a high art production; it is, 
nevertheless, indisputably the best; and if the 
prize is given to another, it will be the crowning 
injustice of this most disgraceful transaction. 
Such a consummation will have one good conse- 
quence it will prevent tolerable artists lending 
themselves to such contrivances, from the hope 
that higher talent will abstain from interference. 
The fear of a better man carrying away the prize 
will be substituted by the possibility of a worse 
man being successful. 


Socrety or Arts.—April 28, 1847.— William 
Henry Bodkin, M.R., Vice-President, in the 
chair, Captain William Caldwell was elected a 
member. Mr. Thomas Drayton read a paper 
“On his Patent Process for Silvering Glass with 
Pure Silver;” which was followed by some 
approbatory remarks from Messrs. Wentwerth 
and Newton. Mr. Brett then read a paper “ On 
his Electric Printing Telegraph;” exhibiting the 
apparatus. Mr. Wishaw also read a communica- 
tion “Upon the Application of Heated Currents 
to Manufacturing and other purposes.” May 5.— 
Sir John Boileau, Bart., Vice-President in the 
chair, George Washington Sheriff and Philip de 
Capelaine, Esquires, were elected members. ‘The 
first communication read was that of Mr. Defries 
on his new patent (3rd) “ Dry Gas Meter;” next 
followed a paper by Mr. Boccius, on his “ Im- 
proved Gas Burner;” which gave rise to some 
discussion; Messrs. Newton and Roberts taking 
apart. The evening concluded with a description 





nature, will next visit Oxford. Amongst the 
more refined class, however, music is still in the 
ascendant; witness the establishment of the 
‘Oxford University Motett and Madrigal Society,” 
which held its first meeting on the 19th ult., at 
the rooms of the Architectural Society, in Holy- 
well-street. In my next letter shall 

enabled to give an acconnt of the further pro- 


ceedings of this admirable union.—From our Cor- 
espondent. 
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A View of Hong Kong; froma Painting by a 
Chinese Artist. Drawn on stone by J. C. 
Bourne. Printed by Standidge &c. Smith and 
Elder, Cornhill, London. 

Tue commission of inquiry, sent to China by the 

French government, had made us aware of the 

revolution going on at present amongst the 

artists of the Celestial Empire; and here we have 

a specimen of its progress. The Pugins of Canton 

would tear up the tails by their; roots were they 

but aware how near their Gothic is to its extinction. 

This is a most satisfactory view of the place, in 

which to all the minuteness of detail that is 

peculiar to the industry of the people, is added 
the aerial and linear perspective that belongs to 
the true principles of artistic imitation. 






























































































To the Editor of the Fixe Ants’ Journat. 

Sir.—Allow me to point out a very unaccount- 
able blunder that has been committed in a notice 
of my treatise, on the ‘ First Principles of 
Symmetrical Beauty” that appeared in your jour- 
nal of Saturday last, (15th inst.) 

The party who writes the notice, says, “ mark, 
reader, the preparatory process for building a 
mug :— 

“ Referring the ellipse A F @ to the same co-ordinates, 
we have for its semi-major and semi-transverse axes, the 

























invented by Mr. Prideaux. 


Tue so-caLLtep VeLasquez Portrait.—We 
have received a letter concerning the soi disant 
Velasquez picture, which is a sly endeavour to 
involve us in a dispute, whether the portrait of 
Charles I. is by Velasquez or Vandyck. Now as 
we have before given our opinion that it is by 
neither of those painters, nor even a portraft of 
the man, and have since had evidence placed in 
our possession as to where the pieture was obtained, 
and the price given for it, at a very recent period, 
the then possessor not knowing anything what- 
ever of its previous history; we are not likely 
to lend ourselves to any such delusion. 


Sate or Mr. Becxrorn’s Towrer.—The 






lines EA, EF, or3 and “J 3 and the equation to the 
b2 


— 


a * (2 ax—x?) where a b are the semi- 
major and semi-transverse axes, &c., &e., &c.” 


“ The consequence of the whole being a pint 

e” 
Phe passage he thus quotes and comments 
upon is in the appendix of the book, and has not 
the most distant relation either to a mug or a pint 
pot, but is explanatory of a series of rectangles, 

Tam, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 


D. R. Hay. 

Edinburgh, May 17th. 

[We do not perceive the blunder to which Mr. 
Hay alludes, the passage we have quoted refers to 
the process for infinite invention of the irregular 
ellipse, and it is on the irregular ellipse that the 
forms of pottery of which sections are introduced 
are founded.— Ep. } 









curve y2 = 
























late owner’s taste, together with an acre of the 
surrounding land, was ‘knocked down’ by the 
auctioneer’s hammer on Monday, for the almost 
nominal price of £1000. The purchaser is Mr. 
William Knott, landlord of the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Abbey-green, Bath.” 























MISCELLANEOUS. 
Tuovsanp Pocnns Prize Pictures.—The 
more we see of this affair, the more are we satisfied 
with the opinion we gave of it at first—that it 
was a sordid speculation with which it was not 
creditable to an artist to connect himself. It was 
known that the painters themselves were to select 
from the whole number, ten pictures, the specu- 
lators supposing that the candidates would be 
numerous; as there were only eleven in all, it be- 
came simply a selection of one; and we have not 
id so much attention to the matter as to have 
inquired who that one was. But now the second 
selection has taken place, we call public attention 
to the shameful injustice committed; an injustice 
that attaches itself to the artists themselves, or so 
many of them as do not publish at once for whom 
they voted. For, let us remark here, that this 
ch has not been committed by the inventors 
of the » without assistance from the candi- * Miss M. B. Hawes. 
dates themselves; for it is them that have osten- rs. Anderson’s Morning Concert.—Mr. R 
sibly made the choice, This promises something | Green’s First Concert 
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TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


We are obliged to a “Constant Reader” for his observa- 
tion, and shall endeavour to prevent the inaccuracies he 
points out. 

There is much miscellaneous matter that we have been 
obliged to put aside from the space occupied by Exhibition 
notices. 
































Booxs Recrtvep.—“ A Sketch of Assam,”’ by an Officer 
of H.C. Bengal Infantry.” Smith, Elder and Co. 



















Mvsic Rreriven.—“ Heart, heart, be gay,’’ ballad; 
words by G. Macfarren; music by Walter C. Macfarren. 
C. Ollivier, Bond-strect,—“‘ The Goodwood Waltzes,”’ ‘* The 
Belfast Waltzes, ‘The Evelyn Polka ;” composed by F. G, 
Tinney. C. Ollivier, Bond-street. 























Concents Next Werx —Monday, Signor Brizzi’s Morn- 
ing Concert.— Philharmonic—Wilson’s Scottish Entertain- 
ment. 

Tuesday, Musical Union.—Mr. F. Chatterton’s Morning 
Concert.—Mr. R. *s Second Handelian Concert. 












by the Secretary, of the Excavating Machine, } 


Bath Gazette says, “This unique specimen of its | 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 








| H® MAJESTY’S THEATRE.—Proprietor, 
| Mr. LUMLEY.—First me this Season of 
| MLLE. CARLOTTA GRISI. is Evening. May 2?, will 
| be performed Donizetti's opera LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR. 
| Lucia, Madame Castellan; Edgardo, Signor Fraschini, 
Bidebent, Signor Solari, and Enrico, Signor Coletti. To 
conelude with the revived admired ballet (by M. Perrot) 
entitled LA ESMERALDA. The principal characters by 
Mile. Carlotta Grisi, Madame Copere, and Madame Petit 
Stephan; M. St. Leon, M. Gosselin, and M, Perret, On 
| Thursday next, May 27, there will be a grand Extra Night, 
; on which occasion Mlle. Jenny Lind will appear in one of 
her favourite characters, To be followed by various Enter- 
‘ tainments in the Ballet Department, combining the talents 
of Mile. Carlotta Grisi, Mile. Lucile Grahn, Mile. Carolina 
| Rosati, and Mile, Cerito; M. Perrot, and M. St. Leon. 




















OYAL ITALIAN OPERA, COVENT-GAR- 

DEN.— Extra night Thursday, May 27th, when Mozart's 

IL DON GIOVANNI will be performed, with the most 

perfect ensemble, comprising a double Orchestra, powerful 

Chorus, with the leading characters sustained by Grisi, Per- 

eiani, Corbari, Mario, Rovere, Tamburini, Tagliafico, Ley, 
&e., under the direction of M. Costa. 

Fanny Elssler and Dumilatre will perform in the new 
and popular ballet LA SALAMANDRINE, supported by 
Mile, Bertin, Mile. Neodot, Mile. De Melise, M. Petipa, 
and a numerous corps de ballet. The Scenery by Messrs, 
| Grieve and Telbin, the Music by Signor Curini. Tickets, 
Stalls, and Boxes to be had at Messrs, Cramer, Beale, and 
Co., 201, Regent-street, and at the Box-office, Bow-street. 

Prices of Admission, Pit Tickets, 8.; Pit Stalls, 21s.; First 
Amphitheatre Stalls, First Row, 15s.; Second and Third 
Rows, 12s. 6d ; Second Amphitheatre Stalls, 7s.; Pirst Am- 
phiteatre Tickets, 8s.; Second Amphitheatre Tickets, 5s.; 
Gallery Tickets, 3s. 

‘The doors open at Half-past Seven, and the performance 
commence at eight, 
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ALIGRAPHIC BLACK LEAD PENCIL, 
manufaciured by BE. WOLFF and SON, 23, Church 
Street, Spitalfields, London, 





These Pencils are perfectly free from grit; and for richness 
of tune, depth of colour, delicacy of tint, and evenness o 
texture, they are not to be equalled by the best Cumber- 
land Lead that can be obtained at the present time, and 
are infinitely superior to every other description of Penci 
| now in use. 

The Caligraphic Pencils will also recommend themselves 
tu all who use the Black Lend Pencil as an instrument of 
professional importance or recreation, by their being little 
more than half the price of other Pencils. 

H. HH, HHH, HB, B, BB, P, PF 

BBR, ENB 1. Cts 

BBLS 1s. 

An allowance on every Gross purchased by artists or 
teachers. 

May be had of all artists’ colourmen, stationers, book- 
sellers, &e. 

A single Penvil will be forwarded as a sample, upon the 
receipt of postage stamps to the amount, 


CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, a highly-fintshed and 
embossed Protection Wrappre, dificult of imitation, is put 
rornd each dozen of Pencils Each Peneil will be stamped 
or both sides, “Caligraphic Black Lead, BE. Wolff and 
Son, London.” 


4s. per dozen. 
















MPORTANT CAUIION.—A. ROWLAND 

and SON, 20, Hatton-garden, London, beg to caution 
the nobility aud gentry being misled by the attempts of some 
shopkeepers, who, to compounds of their own manufacture, 
give the titles of ‘* Macassar Oil,” “ Kalydor,” and “* Odon- 
to,’ some under the iinplied sanction of Royalty and the 
Government departments, with similar attempts at decep- 
tion, while they copy the bills, labels, advertisements, and 
testimonials (substituting fictitious names and addresses for 
the real) of the original preparations, The only genuine 
* Macassar Oil,” ‘ Kalydor,” and ‘ Odonto,” are  Row- 
land’s,” and the wrapper of each bears the name of “ Row- 
lands’ preceding that of the article, with their signature at 
the foot, in red ink, thus—** A, Rowland and Son.” 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL for the growth, and for 
preserving, improving, and beautifying the human hair. 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, for improving and beautify- 
ing the skin and complexion, eradicating all cutaneous 
eruptions, sunburas, freckles, and discolorations, and for 
rendering the skin soft, clear, and fair, 

ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, or Pearl Dentifrice, for ren- 
dering the teeth beautifully white, and strengthening the 
gums, 

ROWLANDS’ ALSANA EXTRACT, for relieving the 
most violent toothache, gum boils, and swelled face, 

The especial patronage of Her Majesty the Queen, 
H. R. H. Prince Albert, the whole of the Royal Family, 
and of every Court in the civilised world, and the hi 
esteem in which these preparations are universally he 
together with numerous testimonials constantly received 
of their efficacy, afford the best and surest proofs of their 
merits, 

Sold b: 
and by 





the P at 20, Hatton 
| 


roprietors, -garden, London 
Chemists and Perfumers, 7 - ; 
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ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 
ue EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY I8 NOW OPEN. 
Admission (from Eight o’Clock till Seven), One Shilling. 
Catalogue, One Shilling, 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A, Dep, Sec. 


HE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER COLOURS THE THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION IS NOW OPEN, at their GALLERY, FIFTY- 
THREE, PALL-MALL, near 8t. James’s Palace, from nine 
o'clock till dusk. 
Admission, Oxy SHILLinc—Catalogue, SIxPENCE. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 


ae een teeters ae 
HE ASSOCIATION TO PROMOTE THE 
FREE EXHIBITION OF MODERN ART. — The 
Exhibition is now Open to the Public on Monday, Tues- 
day, Wednesday, and Thursday free; and on Friday and 
Saturday at ls. each. Catalogue, 2> each. 
NE THOUSAND POUNDS PRIZE 
PICTURES.—Subject, BAPTISM OF CHRIST IN 
THE JORDAN. These competition Works of Art have 
been two yearsin preparing. The canvas is 15ft. by 12ft. This 
Exhibition has been honoured by a private visit by H.R.H. 
THE PRINCE ALBERT, and is now open to the Public, 
daily, from 9 till 6. Admittance 1s. Families of five, 4s. 
— Gallery (late Chinese Exhibition), Hyde-park 
orner. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING FROM THE LIVING 


MODEL. 
\ R. J. ZEPHANIAH BELL begs to acquaint 
i Artists and Students that in order to give all facility 
to Study by Daylight, without emcroaching on business 
hours, his Atelier is open in the Morning from 7 to 9 
o’Clock ; and in the Evening from 6 to 8, every day. 
Terms :— 
Morning, 158. a Month, or £2 a Quarter. 
Evening, 108. a Month, or £1 5s. a Quarter. 
54, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square. 
TO ARTISTS AND AMATEURS. 
R. CHARLES LUCY’S MORNING 
ATELIER, for the study of the LIVING MODEL, 
&e, ke. is Now OPEN, at his residence, Tudor Lodge, 
Albert Street, Mornington Crescent. 
Particulars may be obtained on application.—A private 
pupil may be accommodated in the house. 


ETHIOPIAN MELODIES, 

IFTY-TWO of the most Popular, as performed 

by the Serenaders and other Nigger Melodists. The 
music arranged for all instruments by ROBERT PEL- 
HAM; including “* Mary Blane;” ‘* Coloured Fancy Ball; ’ 
* Buffalo Gals; “ Who's dat Knocking at de Door?” &c, 
To prevent mistske, order Duncomnbe’s edition by Pelham- 
Fifiy-two Nigger Tunes for |s., or Is. 4d. post free. Pub, 
lshed by Duncombe and Moon, 17, Holborn, opposite 
Furnival’s Inn. 


MITH’S PATENT ADHESIVE ENVE- 
LOPES, requiring neither wax or wafer, embossed 
with initials, frames, crests, arms, &c., &c. Manufactory, 
42, Rathbone-place, London.—The demand for these Enve- 
lopes is so great, and they are now so hichly appreciated 
by Noblemen, Gentlemen, the Managers of Public Insti- 
tutions, &c., that several unprincipled persons are offering 
for sale a worthless imitation, and others are representing 
themselves to be “Agents for the sale of Smith's Patent 
Adhesive Envelopes,” whereas J. SMITH has no appointed 
Agents. To prevent imposition, therefore, the Public are 
respectfully requested to observe, that every Envelope bears 
the inscription, “SMITH’S PATENT ADHESIVE, 42, 
RATHBONE PLACE, LONDON ;” all others are fraudu- 
lent imitations.~ 
N.B.—For India communication these Envelopes are 
invaluable, Stationery of every Description. Engraving, 
Printing, &e., &c., &e. 
EA TRAYS, TEA URNS, KNIVES AND 
FORKS, DISH COVERS, &c., C. WATSON’S, 41 
and 42, BARBICAN, and 16, NORTON FOLGATE. Fs- 
tablished half a century.—A set of 3 Paper Tea Trays, 
including the largest size made, 35s —very richly orna- 
mented all over, 50s. aset of three, and up to £14.- Japan 
Tea Trays, 7s. Od. a set, and upwards.—A 6 quart London- 
made Bronze Tea Urn, 35s., with the newest patterns up to 
5 guineas —A set ofsix patent raised London-made Dish 
Covers, 18s, 6d.—Best imperial raised, 35s. 6d.set of six— 
Elegant silver shape, 52s, Gd. set of six. 
Ivory Table-knives, lls. per. doz; Dessert, 9s.; Carvers, 


Ss. 6d. per pair. 

Table. Dessert.| Carvers. 
188. dz. | 6s. 6d. pr. 
20s. ,, 7s. Od, ,, 


33 inch handsome Balance 
handle .....+. eovccee 
4 inch Balance-handle, 
largest and best made.. 
Ditto with Watson's Al- 
bata Plate handles equal 
to Silver «- | 228. 6d. [| 188. ., | 8s, 6d. ,, 
Forks half the price of the above. 
C. Watson's handsomely thustrated Catalogue and Price 
Current is just Published, and Families who regard eco- 
nomy and elegance, should possess themselves of this useful 
book, which may be had Gratis, and Post Free, from the 
above Address. Sole Inventor of the celebrated Albata 
Plate, which Is so rapidly sw ing Silver. 
Address C. Watson, 4] and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton 
Folgate, London, 


dz. | l4s. 
16s. 4, 


THE FINE ARTS’ JOURNAL. 


(jUBBICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERAL 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
Directors. 
Joseph Moore, M.D., Chairman, 
George G. Babington, Esq. James Dunlap, M.D. 
John Blackall, M.D. Rev. Richard Garvey, M.D. 
Sir B. C, Brodie, Bart., F.R.8.| Joseph Henry Green, Esq, 
Rev. Alfred B. Clough, M.A. | Oliver Hargreave, Esq. 
Samuel Cooper, Esq. Clement Hue, M.D. 
John Rt. Cornish, Esq. Samuel Merriman, M.D. 
Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A. | Andrew A. Mieville, Esq. 
Thomas Davis, Esq. Andrew Spottiswoode, Esq. 
In addition to Assurances on Healthy Lives, the Society 
continues to grant Policies on the Lives of Persons sub- 
ject to Gout, Asthma, Rupture, and other Diseases, on the 
payment of a Premium proportioned to the increased risk. 
The plan of granting Assurances on Invalid Lives origina» 
ted with this Office in the beginning of 1824. 


Table of Premiums for Assuring £100, on a Healthy Life. 
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Every description of Assurance may be effected with 
this Society, and Policies are granted on the Lives of Per- 
sons in any station, and of EveERY AGE. 


BONUSES, 


The two first Divisione averaged £22 per Cent. on the 
Premiums paid. The Third, £28 per Cent. The Fourth 
Bonus, declared January 1847, averaged rather more than 
£36 per Cent; and, from the large amount of Profit 
already realized, which has been reserved for future appro- 
priation, and other causes, the Bonuses hereafter are ex- 
pected considerably to exceed that Amount, 

The Society’s Income, which is steadily increasing, is now 
upwards £116,000 per annum. 

GEO. H. PINCKARD, Actuary, 
78, Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 
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ALLADIUM LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY .—Established 1824, 


Directors. 


Sir John Barrow, Bart , F.R.S. | William A. Guy, M.D. 
Capt. Chas. John Bosanguet, |} Henry Harvey, Esq., F.R.S. 

R.N. Right Hon. Sir T. F. Fre- 
Robert Cheere, Esq. 


mantle, Bart, 
Lord W.R.K.Douglas,F.R.S. | James Murray, Esq. 
Charles Elliott, Esq., F.R.S. | Samuel Skinner, Esq. 


Joseph Esdaile, Esq. ; Sir William Young, Bart. 
Physician.—Seth Thompson, M.D. 


New Rates of Premium.—The Directors of this Society, 
with the view of mecting the wants and wishes of the large 
class of persons who prefer the Present Advantages of 
Reduced Premiums to a prospective bonus in the shape of 
an addition to their Policies, have constructed a new Scale, 
based on the safest and most approved data, viz., the Expe- 
rience Tables recently compiled by a Committee of Actuaries, 
from the records of seventeen of the leading London offices, 
including the Amicable and the Equitable. 

The Soecity now offers the following advantages : 

The Lowest Scale of Premium which can be safely 
adopted. 

FXAMPLE, 


For an Assurance of £100, payable at death. 
Age.-20......£1 13 1 
Age..30...... 2 210 
Age..40...... 218 7 
Other ages at proportionate rates. 

Undoubted seccrity, guaranteed by a large eapital; an 
influential proprietary ; the long standing of the office; and 
the satisfactory results of ‘ts business. 

Facility in the settlement of claims, which are payable 
within three months from the date of proof. 

Liberty to travel in any part of Europe, without extra 
premium. 

Loans equivalent to the value of the policies. 

To those who desire to secure the advantages of a pros- 
pective bonus, by a small additional outlay, the deed of 
settlement assigns Four-fifths of the Profits. 

Bonusses may be commuted for equivalent reductions of 
premium at the option of the assured, by which arrangement 
the amount originally assured may be kept up at acontinu- 
= decreasing cost. 

nsurances effected on joint as well as on single lives, for 
short terms or otherwise, and to meet any specified con- 


tingency. 
‘Foomtons may be paid in one sum, or in any other 


| equitable manner to meet the convenience of the public. 


The age of the life assured is admitted on the policy at 
the time of effecting the assurance, or at any other time, on 
production of satisfactory proo’. 

Every information and assistance will be given to as- 
surers either at the offices, No.7, Waterloo-place, London; 
or by the Society's agents, established in all pri 


towns. 
Jan. 1847, J. LODGE, Secretary and Actuary. 


END EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS, and by 
return, and t free, you will get a handsome Tea- 
spoon of C. WATSON’S SOLID ALBATA PLATE, which 
is rapidly superceding Silver for all domestic uses, as it 1s 
equally sweet and handsomeas silveritself. This is the only 
solid substitute now sold, and, unlike plated goods of 7 
kind, there is nothing to wear off, so that the more you ru’ 
and clean it, the better it will continue to look, though it 
should be in daily use for fifty years. Don’t be afraid to 
ut it to any test, and then send your order. A full cata- 
ogue of prices, with patterns of every other article, will be 
inclosed with the Sample Spoon.—Address C. Watson 
41 and 42, Barbican, and 16, Norton-folgate, London. 


Howrtrs JOURNAL, Part V., for JUNE 
edited by WILLIAM and MARY HOWITT, con- 
tains Five beautiful Engravings, viz.—Werther’s Charlotte, 
from painting by Kaulbach; Portrait of William Lovett; 
Féte at St. Germains; Conversazione, by Oakley; the 
Gipsey Mother, by Wilkie; with Three Vignettes, viz — 
The Month of May; The Haunted House, by Scott, of New- 
castle; and the Poet’s Children, by Absolom. Amongst 
the Literary Contents are the following :— Lecture on Na- 
tional Education, by W. J. Fox; Earliest Flowers of the 
Season, by W. Hincks, F.L.8.—The Hyacinth and the May ; 
The Month in Prospect, by W. Howitt; Free Trade Recol- 
lections—The Greeks, by Dr. Bowring, M.P ; Memoir of 
William Lovett, by Dr. Smiles; Extraordinary Revelations 
regarding Caspar Hauser, as Hereditary Prince of Baden ; 
Earth’s Worst Tragedy, by Silverpen; Sixhts in South 
Germany, Nos. III. and IV., by Abel Paynter; St. Ger- 
main’s and its Féte, by H. T. _ Associated Homes for 
the Middle Classes, by Mary Gillies; Physiology for the 
People, No. VI. and VII, by W. B Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S.; 
Love Lane, by Goodwyn Barmby; On the National Use of 
Sunday, by R. H. Horne; Visits to Remarkable Places— 
The Haunted House at Willington, by William Howitt; 
Joe Oldoak’s Revenge, by Mrs. White; The Young Turtle~- 
Dove of Carmel, by Mary Howitt; Reviews; Weekly 
Record, containing great facts of the Popular Move- 


ments, 
Howitt’s Journal Office, 171, Strand. 


Just published, in small 8vo., 6s. 


IRST PRINCIPLES of SYMMETRICAL 
BEAUTY. By D. R. Hay. With One Hundred 
Tilustiative Plates. 

** This is a grammar of pure form; in which the elements 
of Symmetrical, as distinguished from Picturesque beauty, 
are demonstrated, by reducing the outlines or planes of 
curvilinear and rectilinear forms to their origin in the prin- 
ciples of geometrical proportion. In thus analysing sym- 
metry of outline in natural and artificial objects, Mr. Hay 
determines the fixed principles of beauty in positive shape, 
and shews how beautiful forms may be reproduced and 
infinitely varied with mathematical precision. Hitherto the 
originating and copying of beautiful contours have been 
alike empirical: the production of a new design for a vase 
or jug has been a matter of chance between the eye and the 
hand; and the copying of a Greek moulding or ornament, 
a merely mechannical process. By a series of problems, 
Mr. Hay places both the invention and imitation of beauti- 
ful forms on a sure basis of science ; giving to the fancy of 
original minds a clue to the evolving of new and elegant 
shapes, in which the infinite resources of nature are made 
subservient to the uses of art. 

“The volume is illustrated by one hundred diagrams, 
beautifully executed, that serve to explain the text, and 
suggest new ideas of beauty of contour in common objects. 
To designers of pottery, hardware, and architectural orna- 
ments, his work is particularly valuable; but artists of every 
kind, and workmen of intelligence, will find it of great 
utility.’’—Spectator. . 


William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


ECONOMY.—EFCONOMY. 


TEPHENS’ Process for DYEING or SATIN- 
ING WOOD, as a substitute for paint. The natural 
grain of wood is imitated by art; but the most successful 
imitation has a sameness of appearance when compared with 
the continual variety which diferent woods present in their 
natural grain To give an ornamental colour to the wood 
without obscuring the grain is the object of this process, 
which surpasses paint in appearanee, while at the same time 
it is so economical that the whole interior of a house, which 
would take a month or six weeks to paint in the usual man- 
ner, may be finished in one week by the process above 
named, and be more pleasing when finished. The dyes or 
stains are prepared and sold by HENRY STEPHENS, 44, 
Stamford-street, Blackfriars-road, London, in bott es of 6d, 
and |s. each, and at 10s. per gallon. The Oak Colour may 
be obtained in powder at 8s. per Ib., which dissolves in 
water to form the liquid, and 1!b. will make one gallon of 
stain.—-N.B. The trade supplied. 


Sold also at the Office of “‘The Builder,” 2, York-street 
Covent-garden, London, 
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